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JUST READY (s3ucoin FEBRUARY 


The Mastery of the 


Pacific 


By A. R. Corquuoun, F. R. S., Author of ‘¢ China 
40 full page half-tones and 


> 


in Transformation.’ 
100 drawings in the text. 


The Story of the 
Mormons 


By WILLIAM ALBXANDER LINN, 
sometime Managing Editor of the 
New York Evening Post. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 8vo. 


A Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte 


By J. H. Ross, M. A., Author of 
“The Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Era, 1789-1815."" _Illus- 
trated. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Napoleon Bonaparte: 
A Biography 
By Hon. THomaAsS E. WATSON 
Author of ** The Story of France,’ 


etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. 


A History of Political 
Theories, Ancient and 
Medizval 
By Wo. A. DUNNING, Professor of 
History in Columbia University. 
Author of “* Essays on the Civil 
War and Reconstruction,” e¥c. 

Cloth, 1zmo. 


The Principles of San- 
itary Science and The 
Public Health; 


With Special Reference to the 
Causation and Prevention 
of Infectious Diseases 
By WILLIAM T. SEDGwWICK, Ph. D., 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, for- 
merly Biologist to the State Board 
of Health in Massachusetts. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 8vo. 


The Theory of 
Prosperity 
By SImon N. Patten, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Author 
of “* The Development of English 
Thought." Cloth, 8vo, 


By Benjamin 
lution,’’ and 
Cloth, 8vo. 


Democracy and Social 
Ethics 
By JANE ADDAMs, Head of * Hull 
House,”’ Chicago; joint author of 
“Philanthropy and Social Pro- 
gress.”” Cloth, 12mo. 


Municipal Engineering 


and Sanitation 
By M. N. BAKER, Ph. B., Associate 
Editor of Engineering News; Ed- 
itor of A Manual of American 
Water Works, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net ; postage 9 cents. 
In the Citixens’ Library 


Development and 


Evolution 
By J. MARK BALpwin. A third 
volume of the work “* Mental De- 
velopment in the Child and the 
Race.” Cloth, 8vo. 


The College Student and 
His Problems 


By James H. CANFIELD, LL. D., 
Librarian of Columbia University. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net; postage 
8 cents. 


Mental Growth and 


Control 
By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M. D., 
Author of “*The Development of 
the Child,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 


The. Care of Destitute, 
Neglected and Delin- 
quent Children 


By HoMER FoLks, Commissioner of 
Charities, New York City. 
Cloth, 16mo. 


Mrs. Seely’s Cook Book : 


A Manual of French and American 
Cookery, with chapters on Do=- 
mestic Servants, their Rights 
and Duties, and many other De- 
tails of Household Management. 
By Mrs. L. SEELY. Cloth, Crown 
8vo. Profusely Illustrated. Oil 
cloth, $2.00; half leather, $3.00 
net, 


NEW NOVELS 


The Principles of Western 


Civilization 
Kipp, Author of ‘Social Evo- 


of ** The Control of the Tropics.’’ 


Cloth, 8vo. 


The Level of Social 
Motion 
A Glance at the Coming Constitu- 
tion of Society. By MICHAEL A, 
LANE. Cloth, 12mo. 


Regnum Dei 
By the Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERT- 
SON, Principal of King’s College, 
London. Bampton Lectures, 1gor, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, Social and 
Religious 


By GrorGs A. BARTON, Bryn 
Mawr College. Cloth, 8vo. $3.00 
net ; postage Ig cents. 


A Primer of the Chris- 
tian Religion Based 
on the Teaching 


of Jesus 
By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, 
D. D., formerly of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Author of “ The 
Student's Life of Jesus,” “ The 
Revelation of Jesus,”’ etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, 


What is Shakespeare : 
An Introduction to the 
Great Piays 
By L. A. SHERMAN, Professor of 
English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Cloth, 12mo. 

$1.50 net; postage 15 cents. 


The Scenery of England: 
And the Causes to Which 
it is Due 
By the Right Hon. Lorp AvVEBURY 
(StR JoHN LusBBock). With 

many Illustrations and Maps. 
Cloth, 8vo. 


Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Horticulture. 
Vol. IV. 


Completing the Set 
Edited by L. H. Baitgy, Professor 
of Horticulture in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Complete in four vols. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 
Price, $5.00 net, each vol. [Sold 
by subscription only.| 


THE CONQUEROR: Being the True and Romantic Story of Alexander 
Hamilton, by GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON. 


Author of ** Senator North,"’ ** The Californians,”’ “* The Aristocrats,” etc. 


THE SECOND GENERATION: 


By JAMES WEBER LINN. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


A Romance of Chicago 


Cloth, 1zmo. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


66 


Fifth Avenue, 


New York 











BOOK NEWS for FEBRUARY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


‘Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents a year 


a Oe Sw + lige 


Frontispiece, Mrs. CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 
Reviews. . 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE MONTH :—Jane Austen, Her Home and Her Friends 
—John Chinaman and a Few Others—William Hamilton Gibson—The Life and Letters 
of Lady Sarah Lennox—Ruskin and the English Lakes—The Life and Works of Friedrich 
Schiller. 


| January’s Yield of Poetry . 


With Lead and Line—Turquoise and Iron—The Ship of Silence and Other Poems—In 
the Valley of the Merrimack. 


Books for Bocys and Girls . ay 
The Wreck of the Sea Lion—The Sea-Children, 

' Miscellaneous . Ct Pak ee i, ae) LV eee ey ee aN 
St. Anthony in Art—A Ribbon of Iron—The New England Society Orations—Luke 
Delmege—The French People—Musings by Camp-fire and Wayside—Studies in His- 
tory and Jurisprudence—The Study of Religion—The Master of the Science of Right 
Living. 

With the New Books. .... ... . « Lalkott Williams, LL. D.. 


Ethics of Free Thought—The side Katea Studies—What’s What—The Origin 
and Significance of Hegel’s Logic—Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory—The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary—Rosa Amorosa—Essays and Addresses, 


_ Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason. . 
Books That May be Written . 
IEEE: oo tei eS +d. Obs 2 .. . . William A. T. Stone. 
The Light of Her Smile............. .. . Washington Van Dusen . 

- BOOK NEWS Biographies 
Authors’ Calendar for February . 
The Last Year in the Book World—A Retrospect . . 

| Disease in Second-Hand Books . 

4 A Cause of [Many Books 


_ Personals 


4 Wise and Witty Sayings From New Books. 
4 St. Valentine’s Eve . 

3 St. Valentine’s Day . 

d Magazines . 

Best Selling Books . 

' Asked and Answered . 


" Obituary 
Brew Books and New Editions . 





Book News 


Sas tax oo eas 


A LILY OF FRANCE 


By Mrs. CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


A Sixteenth Century Romance. 


Illustrated. 


‘*A work of fiction that besides containing much accurate 
and fascinating history has also so high a moral status and so 


intense an interesting power, 


12mo, 456 pages. 


Price, $1.10 me¢; postpaid, $1.25. 


as well as such great literary 


merit, that we must needs predict for it a place among the 
Topmost Ranks of First-Class Fiction—a place that will 
not only give it present widespread popularity, but will also 
insure for it future fame among the generations that are 
yet to be.’”’—Book News, October. 


A WIND FLOWER 


By Carotine Atwater Mason. 


290 pages. 


Price, $1.00. Beautifully decorated, cloth 


binding, uncut edges, gilt top. 


““One of the strongest stories of this or any other 
year. It is a story of great tenderness and extreme 
pathos, yet without one note of weakness.’’—Art 
Education. 


DICKEY DOWNY 


192 pages. Price, 
A charming bird book, 


about 


By Virainia S. PATTERSON. 
60 cents. contain- 


ing a great deal of information our 


birds. 


taining style and beautifully 


common Written in a most enter- 


illustrated with 
colored pictures of birds and studies in black 


and white. 


“*It will interest both old and young and make a 
delightful gift.’"—Presbyterian Fournal. 


THE QUIET KING 


Christ. By Carotine ATWATER 
Ten illustrations from masterpieces. 
Price, $1.50. 


A Story of 
Mason. 
304 PP- 
“* One of the books ‘so well worth reading that one 
desires to say of it the appreciative word that shall lead 
many to an enjoyment of the truths and beauties it 
contains.”’—Boston Transcript. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I2mo, 


MarsHALL SAUNDERS. 

304 pages, illus- 
trated. Holiday Edition. 
Price, $1.25. Regular 
Edition, 60 cents. Phoenix 
Edition, 25 cents, net, by 
mail, 30 cents. Over 300, 

That fine tale of an ugly dog. 


By 


16mo. 


000 copies sold. 


** It surpasses anything I have read in its touching and 
appropriate appeal to all sorts of people in behalf of the 


"—B. Fay MILts, Pawtucket, R. I. 


animal creation. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


I2mo, averaging 300 pages, well illustrated. 


The Blue and Buff Series 
A Prisoner in Buff. The story opens after 


the battle of Long Island and traces some of the most 
thrilling scenes of the American Revolution. 
“Something new in Revolutionary stories 
and something worth while.’’"—The Interior, 
Old Fort Schuyler. 
“A good, healthy, breezy boys’ book. We are not 
likely to have too many of this sort.’"—The Outlook, 
In the Wyoming Valley. 7«:+ Our. 
Deals with the time when the Wyoming Valley was 
threatened by the Indians in 1777-78. 


Price, $1.00 net, by mail, $1.10, per copy. 


The Ward Hill Books 


Characteristic sketches of boarding school and college 
life equally as extertaining and somewhat similar to 
*“*Tom Brown at Rugby.” 


The New York Press says of Ward Hill at 
Weston “the average boy will not want to lay it 


down to do his ‘ chores’ until the last page is read. 
The Congregationalist says: ‘* The boys have a book 

not often surpassed in Mr. Tomlinson’s Ward Hill 

the Senior. We commend it very heartily.’ 


The Chicage Chronicle says of Ward Hill at 
College: ‘“*A wholesome, helpful story in every way. 


Although these books are grouped in a series, each book is a complete story entirely independent of the others. 


Published by THE GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 


1420 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA * For sale by John Wanamaker and all Leading Booksellers 





Book News 


BY THRE AUTHOR OF “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


_ AUDREY 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S 


latest novel “ Audrey ” will be published 
about the middle of February. 

This exquisite love story of 18th cen- 
tury Virginia fully justifies the great interest 

-; with which it has been awaited. Audrey 
| is the most vital and fascinating figure cre- 
ated by Miss Johnston’s imagination. 

Six colored illustrations by F.C. Yohn 
form an attractive feature of the book. 
Crown 8vo Price $1.50 

Houcuton, Mirriin & Co. 
ORDERS TAKEN NOW 


AT ALL. BOOKSTORES 


PENNSTLV ANIA 


PROVINCE AND STATE 


A HISTORY FROM 1609 TO 1790. 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL. D., Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and 
Haverford College. 


The first work ever published treating fully of the history of Pennsylvania. 


rilege 


ar to It is divided into two parts. The first part describing the career of William Penn ; 

all of the Provincial Governors ; Politics; Early Wars; Causes of the Revolution ; 
, at Battles and other Military Events, especially the part performed by Pennsylvania 
~" Soldiers ; all matters after Peace until the adoption of the Second Constitution in 1790. 
Raat The second part contains special chapters relating to Immigration ; Land and 
Hill Labor ; Trade; Manufactures; Local Government; Highways and Transportation ; 
. Climate and Health; Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion; Education and 
| at Literature ; Science and Invention ; Architecture and Fine Arts of Pennsylvania. 


vay. 


“es In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages, cloth, gilt top, $5.00; half morocco, gilt 
hers. top, $9.00. 
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Subscribe N QY W 
FOR 
The New Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


SO AS TO SECURE THE 


Opening Chapters of 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S 


GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL of RECON- 
STRUCTION DAYS after the CIVIL WAR 


The Era is Devoted to Literature and Matters of | 


General Interest 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Annum 


"HENRY T. COATES & C0, puft2is8tBiaa 
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Book News 


WILL BE OUT LATE IN FEBRUARY 


HESTER BLAIR 


By WILLIAM HENRY CARSON 





ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN SILK CLOTH 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. H. STEPHENS. 


PRICE $1.50 








The career of Hester, with her triple love entangle- 
ment, will hold the reader’s attention very closely 


from the first to the last page. 


She is a pure and 


lovable character, though a puzzling one. ... . 








In 
Preparation 


PETTICOATS 


By DWIGHT TILTON 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, OR C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence 
By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 


Author of “ THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH,” etc. 


8vo, Cloth. $3.50 net. 


SUBJECTS 


The Roman Empire and the British Em- 
pire in India. 

The Extension of Roman and English 
Law throughout the World. 

Flexible and Rigid Constitutions. 

The Action of Centripetal and Centrifugal 
Forces on Political Constitutions. 

Primitive Iceland. 


The Constitution of the United States | 


as Seen in the Past. 
Two South African Constitutions. 


The Constitution of the Commonwealth | 


of Australia. 


Postage, 27 cents. 
TREATED. 


| Obedience. 


The Nature of Sovereignty. 

The Law of Nature. 

The Methods of Legal Science. 

The Relations of Law and Religion. 


Methods of Lawmaking in Rome and 
in England. 


The History of Legal Development at 
Rome and in England. 


Marriage and Divorce in Roman and 
and in English Law. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (“SENEh’) 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 







































Book News 


Appletons’ New Books 






Britain and the British Seas 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geog- 
raphy in the University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College, Editor 
of Appletons' World Series; or, the Regions of the World. With numer- 
ous Maps and Diagrams 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents additional. 
Each volume in this most important series presents a great region of the world in such a way 
that a succession of vivid ideas is offered which will impress themselves upon the memory of 
readers. The first book of this new series is by the editor, one of the best equipped geographers 
in Great Britain. It isa broad, comprehensive review of the position of Britain and the char- 
acteristics of the British seas The structure of the islands, their physical history, weather, 
climates, racial and historical geography, prepare the reader for a luminous study of anthropic 
Britain ; her industries, economic and strategic geography, and her world iufluence. Professor 
Mackinder's scientific, but highly readable narrative gives the whole subject a new and singular 


importance. 


Financial Crises 


And Periods of Industrial and Commercial Depression. With Diagrams, 
Bibliography, and Index. By THEODORE E. BURTON. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.40 net; postage added. 

This valuable work combines theory, criticism, and statistical fact. The author's connection 
with large business interests, his long experience as a lawyer, and his service in Congress, where 
he has been conspicuously ‘identified with important committees, have afforded a wide and 
valuable equipment. His work might be said to be a practical handbook on the pathology of the 
body financial. The interest attaching to the theme is emphasized occasionally by occurrences 
like the Blue Thursday of last May. For bankers and others.in financial and business life, and 
for general readers of financial books and advanced students, Mr. Burton’s work will have 


especial value. 


The Strength of the Weak 


A Novel. By CHauUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS, author of ‘‘ Betsy Ross,”’ ‘‘ In De- 


fiance of the King,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The delightful outdoor quality of Mr. Hotchkiss’s novel forms a charming accompaniment to 
the adventurous happenings of the romance. The author has found some apt suggestions in the 
diary of a soldier of the New Hampshire Grants, and these actual experiences have been utilized 
in the development of the tale. The story is one of love and daring and American courage, and 
the varying outdoor scenes which succeed each other as the tale unfolds provide a picturesque- 
ness and zest which show the increasing power of an author whose previous books have won for 
him a large circle of admirers. 


Sunday Legislation 
Its History to the present time and its results. By Dr. A. H. LEwis. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postage added. 


In view of the discussion regarding the observance of Sunday, and the arguments pro and 
con the opening of saloons and the recognition of various forms ‘of recreation, it becomes pecu- 
liarly important to know the exact status of American sentiment as defined in our laws. The 
appearance of this new edition has a special timeliuess in New York, and it is believed that 
there is no other volume which summarizes this important subject in a form so succinct yet 


comprehensive. 


Bookbinding and the Care of Books 


A Handbook for Amateurs, Bookbinders, and Librarians. By DOUGLAS 
COCKERELL. With 120 Illustrations and Diagrams by Noel Rooke and 
eight collotype reproductions of bindings. The first volume in the Artistic 
Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks. Edited by W. R. Lethaby. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20 net; postage, 8 cents additional. 


With the growth of book collecting and large libraries and the increased attention given to 
the garb of books, there has arisen a demand for practical and simple information regarding the 
dress of books which this clearly written and useful volume will supply. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
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JANE AUSTEN. 


This book is full of chat and cheer. 
Two ladies (sisters like the insepar- 
able Jane and Cassandra?) set forth in 
a chaise, driven by a village black- 
smith’s wife, along the Hampshire 
lanes, one bright morning, for the pur- 
pose, literally, of camping on the trail 
of Jane Austen. To tell all they could 
possibly find out about her by hook 
or crook, and to tell it in the most en- 
tertaining and genuine fashion, was 
their acknowledged purpose. 

In consequence the book is intense- 
ly, deliciously personal. To readers 
who remember every page of Miss 
Austen’s six novels this volume must 
of itself be a great pleasure, so infec- 
tious is Miss Hill’s enthusiasm and 
reverential bliss in following Miss 
Austen step by step from “the site of 
her birthplace” “to the tomb in Win- 
chester Cathedral,” “in the north aisle, 
near to the old black marble front and 
almost opposite to the beautiful Chan- 
try of William of Wykeham.” 
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JANE AUSTEN,HER HOME AND HER FRIENDS—JOHN CHINAMAN AND 
A FEw OTHERS—WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON—THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LADY SARAH LENNOX—RUSKIN AND THE ENGLISH LAKES 
—THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER 


Miss Hill discovers a love story, # 
hidden romance for Miss Austen, 
whichisagreat human and explanatory 
artistic gain for the novelist over what 
has been done for her by the men who- 
have written about her as unloving and 
unloved, a necessarily bloomless tree. 
Her first three novels, “Pride and 
prejudice,” “Sense and Sensibility” 
and “Northanger Abbey” were writterr 
within three or four years, when Jane 
Austen was a young girl, and at about 
the time when her inmost nature was 
moved for the first and last time by 
what was called in those days “an at- 
tachment” for a young clergyman 
named Blackall, who died while their 
romance was in its first days. This 
proved to be truly an attachment, and 
the heart of Jane Austen, made for 
constancy, was never detached front 
this inner ruling thought. 

Jane Austen’s life was always rich 
in blessing and cheer for her large and 
much-beloved family circle. But her 
blindest critics find in her late novels, 





466 


in “Mansfield Park,” “Emma” and 
“Persuasion,” a greater sympathy, .a 
more delicate charm, the evidence of 
knowledge that, under all the humor of 
life and life’s ways, the beings so 
amusingly diverse “are all the same 
mortal creatures with souls and hearts 
within them;”’ and in “Emma,” 
“everything has a softer touch.” 

Not in vain did the author of this 
book interview her grandniece, Miss 
Lefroy. Miss Constance Hill has had 
the sympathy and insight, the sense 
and sensibility, to find out that, “the 
light that never was on sea or land” 
illuminated through her heart the gen- 
uine and charming art of Jane Austen. 

Miss Hill describes the rectory at 
Steventon, where Jane was born, and 
the sitting room where her first novels 
were written in entire seclusion and 
without interruption. It was years 
later, at Chawton, that Miss Austen 
used to write in the family room, with 
nieces and nephews about, and to hide 
away her small pages if anybody came 
in, according to the well-known de- 
scription of her methods. Her present 
gossip—Miss Hill does not pose as a 
biographer—discovers a lost ballroom, 
as well as the more important lost 
romance which Lord Brabourne, Ac- 
ton, Austin Dobson, Austen-Leigh and 
all the rest have denied to the gently 
humorous and sacredly reticent Jane 
Austen. This lost ballroom is at Bas- 
ingstoke, back of an old inn, through 
an old coaching yard, over stables, the 
only access to it now being through 
the yard, in buildings now owned by a 
horse dealer. ' 

Nobody who cares for Jane Austen 
can possibly do without Miss Hiill’s 
book. She is sincerely appreciative, 
too, as well as enthusiastic, and her 
comments on “Dear Aunt Jane’s” 
place in literature are full of percep- 
tion and often of charm: 

“Miss Austen’s fame has been of 
slow growth, but it has steadily in- 
creased with the increase of culture. 
Even in ber own day, the best minds 


Book News 


recognized her power, but now her 
work is enjoyed by thousands of read- 
ers who owe to her some of the happi- 
est hours of their lives.” 

The chief critical value of Miss 
Hill’s work is that it really human- 
izes Jane Austen to modern vision. We 
see her as she was, not merely as a 
literary character, but as a real woman, 
living, generous, full of the fun of 
folks, the humor of existence, the wit 
of words, the pity of tenderness, and 
wise with the wisdom of laughter and 
of love. 

—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AND A FEW 
OTHERS. 


Mr. Parker’s book is based on hiz 
consular experiences in China; and its 
object is, not to give a scientific and 
systematized account of China or the 
Chinese, but to familiarize Western- 
ers with the Chinese by frankly des- 
ultory sketches of the individual types 
which he has known. Of course he 
introduces what amount of system is 
possible by gathering the types under 
certain general headings in separate 
chapters. Nor does he confine himse!f 
exclusively to Chinese; the various 
races inhabiting or neighboring China 
received attention. It is an interesting 
book, as every record of personal ex- 
perience among a quite strange people 
is bound to be, when it is made by an 
intelligent and friendly observer. And 
Mr. Parker, though he has no passion 
for John Chinaman, sympathizes with 
him as a human being’; and believes ir. 
the virtue of kinder treatment than 
Westerns are at present given to em- 
ploy towards him. The coercion of 
China, he holds with Sir Robert Hart 
(most experienced of English officials 
in those parts), is bound to fail as an 
ultimate policy. You have sketches 
such as that of Chang Shu-shéng—a 
grizzled old Taiping, married to the 
sister of his conqueror, Li Hung 
Chang ;—or his Chinese teacher, Ou- 
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yang the incorruptibly: virtuous, yet 
mean exceedingly in private life; “he 
used to intrigue round his arch-enemy 
the ‘boy’ in order to get a meal gratis ; 
grow purple in the face when bargain- 
ing with boatmen about a few copper 
cash; and tatch rats for his dinner in 
order to make the coy hair grow. He 
was never tited of impressing on me 
the barbarism of my nature.” And 
you have versions of classic Chinese 
poems, two to three thousand years 
old, which you can guess are tender 
and excellent in the original. A very 
instructively entertaining volume, with 
no aim at style, though not unliterary. 
—London Academy. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIB- 
SON. 

In Mr. Adams’s memoir of Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson we have what 
is a rare thing now, a sympathetic 
study which is not fulsome in its 
praises of a character and a life really 
worth studying. Such a combination 
of happy subjects and happy _treat- 
ment is remarkable, more so, perhaps, 
to-day than it would have been some 
time ago. Biographical writing is not 
the art it once was, but is now rather 
a trade, in which certain methods are 
followed and certain ingredients are 
mixed in a regulated succession. Mr. 
Adams has been fortunate in being 
chosen to write the life of a man who 
was in many ways like himself. A 
close student of nature, he could ap- 
preciate the impulses which forced 
Gibson to his life work, and narrate 
feelingly many phases of a career 
which, while high in ideals and suc- 
cessful in its aesthetic purpose, would 
still have seemed, perhaps, too incom- 
plete to a less sympathetic biographer. 

William Hamilton Gibson was born 
of an old New England family at 
Newtown, Connecticut, Oct. 5, 1850. 
Among his ancestors were Justice 
Richard Dana of Massachusetts, 
Washington Allston and Ellery Chan- 
ning. At ten years of age young Gib- 


son went to the Gunn School, or 
“Gunnery,” as it came to. be called, 
at Washington, Connecticut. When 
he was eighteen, his father died and 
he temporarily went into the life in- 
surance business, which he very soon 
dropped to begin the artistic career 
which was to bring him fame. His 
early work was in illustrating various 
magazines, and in a series of botani- 
cal drawings for Appleton’s Encyclo- 
paedia. In 1876 he published. his first 
book, “The Complete American Trap- 
per,” a most fascinating book for 
boys. His first important illustra- 
tions, however, were a series of de- 
signs for Harper’s Magazine for 
August, 1878. These sketches gave 
him an assured position among Amer- 
ican illustrators. “Pastoral Days,” a 
collection of papers, of which both the 
text and the pictures were by Gibson, 
came out in 1880. It was received in 
this country and in England with 
unanimous praise, and the most con- 
servative British reviewers united in 
its eulogy. Other volumes followed, 
each showing an improvement in his 
art and an added charm in his style. 
On the 16th of July, 1896, he died of 
apoplexy, really caused by overwork 
at his Connecticut home. As Mr. 
Adams truly says: 

“Three men have done more than 
any others to inspire our generation 
with the love of nature. They are 
Henry D. Thoreau, John Burroughs, 
and William Hamilton Gibson. Thor- 
eau, when the generation was young, 
challenged it to come out of doors, 
jive in a shanty, and see as much of 
the world as -he saw. John Bur- 
roughs, in later years, has acted as 
guide to a multitude of minds, eager 
to be “personally conducted” to field 
and forest. William Hamilton Gib- 
son, besides winning many feet into 
those “highways and byways,” whose 
charms he taught us to feel, was for- 
tunate in his exceptional power to 
bring nature to the very eyes of men 
in the works of his pencil, with which 
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made ** i}lustrat- 
ed ’’—his pages. But in addition 
to this claim on the interest of the 
public, those who knew him are aware 
of others; a personality of singular 
charm and forcefulness, a career 
quite marvelous in its swift and sure 
achievements, a genius as rare as it 
was versatile, a devotion to art and to 
study which fairly wore him out in 
its exactions on his energy, an ideal 
which instructs while it shames our 
sordidness and materialism. His 
personality will surely grow upon the 
American people as time gives a true 
perspective to his life and work. Al- 
ready we can see something of his 
conspicuousness and his right to a 
place in the foremost group of our 
nature prophets. In that great trio 
Thoreau is the philosopher, Bur- 
troughs the poet and man of letters, 
Gibson, the artist-naturalist.” 

—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


luminous — literally 


From ‘‘ William Hamilton Gibson” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LADY SARAH LENNOX. 


The period covered by the life of 
Lady Sarah Lennox was a period 
which saw extraordinary changes in 
manners, in political life, and in the 
European situation. It is a far cry 
from the ’45 and the last great Stuart 
effort to 1826 and the beginnings of 
Catholic Emancipation. The time was 
not essentially a romantic time, al- 
though the names of Clive and Hast- 
ings, of Nelson and Wellington ring 
through it; it was rather a time of 
growth which only a few of the great- 
est realized, a growth by no means 
obvious to men whose vision was narf- 
rowed by a too personal ideal. It is, 
perhaps, the lack of the picturesque 
element in politics which discouraged 
Lady Sarah Lennox from following 
their course very closely; at any rate, 
as she grew older she appears to have 
taken less and less interest in such 
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matters. Indeed, in these volumes, 
there are no sidelights of any great 
value upon affairs; their worth con- 
sists in the intimacy of the letters, in a 
certain sweetness and justice of out- 
look which grow stronger as the writ- 
er’s years increase, and, it should be 
added, in their freedom from scandal. 

Lady Sarah Lennox was the fourth 
daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond; her eldest sister was the first 
Lady Holland, mother of Charles 
James Fox; another sister was the first 
Duchess of Leinster, mother of the 
noble and unfortunate Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. Nearly all Lady Sarah’s 
letters are addressed to Lady Susan 
Fox Strangways. The first of these 
letters is dated 1761, at a time when 
Lady Sarah was like to become Queen 
of England. The infatuation of 


George IIT. for the beautiful and high- 
spirited girl was perfectly serious an- 
parently, and he made proposals to her 


in a characteristically awkward man- 
ner. Lord Holland wrote in his 
Memoir : “He is in love with her, and 
it is no less certain she loves him.” As 
to her affection for the king, we may 
be permitted to doubt it, but, how- 
ever that may have been, she had to 
content herself with playing brides- 
maid at the king’s wedding. 

Some twelve months !ater Lady 
Sarah was married to Charles Bun- 
bury, who not long afterwards suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir William Bunbury. 

In 1768 Lady Sarah gave occasion 
of offence to “the vile, scandalous, ill- 
natured world” by leaving her hus- 
band for the protection of Lord Wil- 
liam Gordon. This episode was brief, 
and we have no record of it in the let- 
ters before us, Lady Susan O’Brien 
having preserved none of her friend’s 
correspondence between 1768 and 
1775. A few months after this esca- 
pade Lady Sarah returned to her 
brother, the Duke of Richmond, at 
Goodwood, where, for some years, she 
lived a life of complete retirement. It 
was not until 1776 that a divorce was 
granted to Sir Charles Bunbury, who 
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seems to have behaved throughout the 
affair with great good-nature, as well 
as with a, perhaps, too complacent 
magnanimity. 

In 1781 Lady Sarah married the 
Hon. George Napier, a marriage 
which was good for England as weli 
as for the parties concerned. Of the 
eight children born of the union three 
were distinguished soldiers, who alli 
fought in the Peninsular War, and 
were afterwards knighted. One, Sir 
Charles Napier, was the conqueror of 
Scinde; another, Sir William, was the 
author of “the History of the Penin- 
sular War.” 

The later letters become more and 
more domestic in character, and in- 
creasingly informed with a fine spirit 
of tenderness and resignation. For 
many years Lady Sarah was almost 
blind, although she appears to. have 
kept her beauty to a late age. In these 
volumes there are many reproductions 
of portraits in photogravure, no less . 
than nine being from the brush of the 
great and benign Sir Joshua. The 
notes to the work are concise and not 
too obtrusive, and the index unusually 
accurate and full. —London Academy. 


THE REV. H. D. RAWNSLEY ON 
RUSKIN AS A STUDENT 
OF NATURE. 

This is a touching tribute to the master 
and his love for nature and only an appre- 
ciative lover and student of Ruskin could 
have penned it. The work is not a biogra- 
phy but rather an account of the travels 
of Ruskin, of the impressions made 
upon him by the various phases of 
Nature-life as exhibited in different 
localities, together with descriptions 
of some of the writings inspired at 
these times and some of the apparently 
insignificant but in the main, telling 
influences that were brought to bear 
upon him and his work. Incidentally, 
Ruskin’s friendships are spoken of, 
his meeting with Wordsworth, his 
iong-standing intimacy with the ladies 
at the Thwaite, and his friendship with 
his cousin, Mrs. Severn; while de- 
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tailed accounts of his funeral and the 
unveiling of the Ruskin monument at 
Friar’s Crag, Keswick, are given. 

The book is characterized by ten- 
derness of feeling. It is as if a de- 
voted son were writing of his father, 
it is a loving disciple recounting his 
memories of a beloved teacher. The 
personality of a genius, the peculiari- 
ties of a gifted man, the delights of a 
traveler and the intoxicating revels of 
a true nature-lover in the midst of 
some of nature’s grandest manifesta- 
tions, are here shown forth with un- 
usual force and distinctness. Pictures 
of Ruskin at his favorite Brantwood, 
at Seascale, on the continent and in all 
the divers places whereto he went 
seem to pass before us, so real are the 
pen sketches of Mr. Rawnsley’s de- 
scriptions. 

Though Ruskin is one of the best 
known and most talked of and written 
of among our English authors and lec- 
turers, yet no work has as yet appear- 
ed that brings us so close to the secret 
springs of the great man’s heart as 
does Mr. Rawnsley’s “Ruskin and the 
English Lakes.” All the pain of be- 
ing misunderstood, all the yearning 
for companionship, all the unspeak- 
able gratitude and appreciation for 
small, delicate attentions,such as we 
usually find in the lives of our gen- 
iuses, are here shown, not ostenta- 
tiously, not vulgarly as makes one 
think of sacred secrets revealed, but 
simply, sympathetically as arouses in 
one a fuller realization of the trials of 
great minds, who are believed by the 
world at large to be able to live on the 
superficial applause and following of 
the many, but who in reality crave 
more for the peace and happiness of a 
real home and the affection and pres- 
ence of loving friends than do persons 
of lesser sensibilities. 

That Ruskin was a grand and noble 
man, a man of whom “nature might 
stand up and say,‘This is a man?” 
we all knew before, but after reading 
Mr. Rawnsley’s book we know still 
more, we know Ruskin to have been a 
man worthy of even a tenderer regard, 
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a deeper admiration and respect, than 
has been accorded to him or to his 
memory. 

Mr. Rawnsley’s style of composi- 
tion is strong but delicate, forceful 
but graceful, full and harmonic, while 
his power for vivid and brilliantly- 
colored description is particularly 
marked, and these forces combined 


make a book that is pleasant and en- 
joyable as well as easy to read. 


AN INTERESTING AND VALU- 
ABLE STUDY OF THE LIFE 
AND WORKS OF SCHILLER.* 


Professor Calvin Thomas is well 
known as a close student of Goethe, 
but in his latest book he has depart- 
ed from the contemplation of his 
favorite and has devoted himself 
instead to a somewhat exhaustive 
study of that other member of the 
famous German duumvirate, name- 
ly, Schiller. In a rather formidable- 
sized but proportionately valuable 
volume, Professor Thomas has set 
forth in all their minutest details, 
the facts and events in the life and 
productions of the noble dramatist 
and poet. The book is hardly one 
to attract the attention of general 
readers, but without doubt it will 
receive an appreciative and cordial 
reception at the hands of the par- 
ticular student, who will find in it a 
more complete biography and a 
more interesting discussion of the 
whole subject than has hitherto been 
available in the English language. 

The plan of the book is particu- 
larly systematic and well adapted to 
the needs of those who would seek 
to know and know all of the circum- 
stances and influences that  sur- 
rounding the boy Schiller, develop- 
ed in him the inborn poetic instinct; 
and that touching the man in the 
days of alternate failure and success 
plunged him almost to the depths 
of despair or buoyed him up to great- 
er and steadie1 effort. A complete 
account of all the many petty de- 


* The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, by Professor 
Calvin Thomas. 
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tails that thus went to form the in- 
fluences of Schiller’s career together 
with the various glimpses of the 
inner man that reveal his person- 
ality and the quality of his genius 
as well as an accurate and exten- 
sive survey and description of his 
plays, poems, essays and historical 
works dealt with individually is 
here set forth clearly and in strik- 
ing form fully compatible with the 
inclinations and needs of all inter- 
ested in the subject. 

It has taken a faithful and earn- 
est student to thus bring to materi- 
alization the conception of such a 
work, the preparation for which 
has meant wide and attentive read- 
ing and lengthy, exhaustive re- 
search. It is evident that from all 
accessible sources, the author has 
collected material and the shaping 
of a coherent, practical whole from 
a very chaos of matter has meant no 
little expenditure of time and no 
small employment of energy. 

In a review lately published in 
one of our leading American papers, 
Professor Thomas was censured for 
a lack of interpretative and individ- 
ual criticism, the reviewer stating 
that he might indeed be thanked for 
what he has given but the loss of what 
he has not given is to be greatly re- 
gretted. The same critic, in the 
very beginning of his article has 
quoted from the preface of the book 
that part in which is embodied the 
author's aim: 

“T have wished,” it runs, “to give 
a trustworthy account of Schiller 
and his works on a scale large 
enough to permit the doing of 
something like justice to his great 
name, but not so large as in itself 
to kill all hope and chance of read- 
ableness. By a trustworthy ac- 
count, I mean one that is accurate 
in the matters of fact and sane in 
the matters of judgment.” 

Surely this aim has been amply 
fulfilled and if an author realizes his 
purpose, why blame him for omit- 
ting that which he, from the first, 
excluded from that purpose? 


If so much additional criticism 
were to be inserted in the book one 
of two things would inevitably hap- 
pen, either many of the important 
biographical items would have to 
be sacrificed or the dimensions of 
the volume would have to be in- 
creased, the first involving a loss in 
intrinsic biographical value; the 
second causing a probable detrac- 
tion from the chance of readable- 
ness, precisely what the . author 
wishes to avoid. 

Standing as it does the book is 
evenly balanced; on the one hand 
by essential fact; on the other, by 
brief, broadly surveying comment. 

Details of the history of life have 
been carefully given a place as 
necessary to a thoroughly complete 
and accurate biographical work but 
questions of minute and technical 
scholarship have been avoided as 
belonging more appropriately to a 
learned monograph or an introduc- 
tion and notes to the text. 

Friedrich Schiller, though essen- 
tially national in his own character 
and in the character of his work, is 
withal too important a figure in the 
history of the literature of the 
world to be passed over lightly and 
quickly. That he has been so under- 
rated, so unappreciated and in 
many cases so harshly misjudged is 
due in large measure to the fact 
that too few have made a sufficient- 
ly careful study of his life and 
works. The book just discussed 
will supply all requisite as well as 
all interesting information, and its 
advent may be looked upon as im- 
portant not only from its value as a 
biography but from the impetus 
which it will undoubtedly give to 
many to peruse and study for them- 
selves the works of the poet, a 
movement that will mean the birth 
of a more nearly adequate judg- 
ment of a really great genius and 
that will give to Schiller the honor 
among other nations which has here- 
tofore existed for him in his native 
land alone. 


Quentin MacDonald. 
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OF POETRY 


Poetry is the outcome of a strong but 
simple, a passionate but pure, an impul- 
sive rather than a calculating age. The 
present age is not such. Our world of 
to-day is characterized by stony intellec- 
tuality, overpowering doubtfulness, 
hypocrisy, skepticism, agnosticism, It 
is heartless, it is almost godless. 
Science has superceded poetry ; mech- 
anism has superceded art. Theory is 
the watchword—its loyal supporters 
are a band of so-called scientists, who 
self-deceivingly believe themselves to 
be searching in the paths of Truth. 
Corruption is following slow but 
sure—corruption of the spiritual life. 
Man is daily growing more and more 
mechanical, he is daily burying his 
soul deeper and deeper beneath the 
coldness and unresponsiveness of the 
earth. Growth is stunted; the spirit 


is becoming a piteous dwarf. 
Such an age we can readily see is 
not conducive to the production of 


poetry. The last ten years have been 
as a mighty desert—dry, barren—with 
only here and there a tiny green oasis 
where the worn and weary traveler oi 
time might quench his thirst from the 
pure waters of a sparkling mountain 
streamlet. 

Edwin Markham has towered forth 
from amid this sterile waste and has 
poured forth his soul-stirring verses, 
he has taken the world by storm with 
the greatness of his power, the deep, 
prophetic notes with their oceanic 
grandeur give evidence that at least 
one man with a soul yet lives—yet 
speaks. And the rest of our poets? 
Most of them come for a day then pass 
away to oblivion ; each month sees the 
advent of some half dozen volumes of 
weak, spiritually shrunken verse. Now 
and then a spark gleams from among 
the debris—a gem sparkles from 
amid the worthless waste—and a new 
poem worthy the name, is discovered. 

The new year opens with the com- 
ing of five or six of these volumes. 


OF THE 


From the group we can easily select 
that of Charles Henry Webb (John 
Paul) as superior. “With Lead and 
Line,” a collection of some forty-five 
short poems is a worthy successor to 
the earlier book of “Vagrom Verse.’ 
Mr. Webb has a soul—and when ie 
writes, he writes from the promptings 
of that soul. True, his verses are often 
rugged, they often lack the beautiful 
music that characterizes the best 
poetry, but they have a thought, a feel- 
ing, a life throbbing beneath them, a 
being that makes them the living 
messengers of Truth. We may say 
what we please but only in the heart— 
and not in the brain—only in the soul, 
the one part of divinity to which we 
may lay claim, dwells the essence of 
Truth; and none of this work of de- 
struction, none of this everlasting 
tearing down process conceived by the 
intellect will find the mainspring of 
life, wili find its secrets, will be ad- 
mitted to that eternal existence for 
which all humanity naturally longs. 

Listen to this :— 

Love is a day 

With no thought of morrow. 
Love is a joy 

With no thought of sorrow. 
Love is to give 

With no thought of receiving. 
Love is to trust— 

Without quite believing. 

What tender, pure passion vibrates 
beneath each line, what possibilities— 
possibilities of happiness through self- 
negation and thought for others—re- 
side in these two small stanzas. Thus 
throughout the book we find this same 
tenderness of feeling, this same wildly 
throbbing jovousness. A deep sym- 
pathy with the world, with nature and 
with man, a love for his fellow-crea- 
ture, a tender humor, and a perenniai 
youthfulness that vents itself in deep 
but gently passionate notes and throws 
the whole into an atmosphere of 
warm, sunny optimism, these are the 
qualities that entitle Charles Henry 
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Webb to the name of poet. For John 
Paul is optimistic. Like all true poets, 
Time has failed to age him save in 
external appearance. His heart is as 
young at sixty-seven as it was at 
twenty-one; love to the man is the 
same sweet intoxication that love was 
to the boy. 

From John Paul and his surviving 
youthfulness we turn to the truly 
young Lionel Josaphare whose “Tur- 
quoise and Iron” comes forward at 
the same time as “With Lead and 
Line,” and immediately we note the 
difference. Josaphare is dull in com- 
parison ; his words are weighted, they 
lack sprightliness, they lack graceful- 
ness. No heart beats steadily to the 
thythm of his verses, no spirit throbs 
forth its exuberance from under their 
metered lines. Their author is not a 
poet. He is a chained soul that is 
striving to burst its bonds. Whether 
or not it will succeed remains a ques- 
tion of time. 

John Paul hails from the North; 
Lionel Josaphare from the West, from 
our own Pennsylvania comes Edward 


TWO NATURE BOOKS 
WORTH READING 


Nature books—that is, nature books of 
any real or permanent value—are not 
abundant. The times are characterized 
by too much hustle bustle, too much ac- 
cumulating of fortune, too much iron- 
clad routine, to admit of extensive nature 
study on the part of any but scientific 
students and perhaps a handful of poets. 
The world in general has no time to waste 
in the contemplation of the beautiful or 
of the sublime. 


Business—money—is the cry in our 
cities; crops—market—is the cry in 
the country. Our metropolitan cen- 
tres are models of brick houses, more 
pretentious stone mansions, and row 
after row of shops or block after block 
of sky-scrapers; and the human be- 
ings whose hands and heads maintain 
these establishments are too much oc- 
cupied in that maintenance to remem- 


Uffington Valentine with “The Ship 
of Silence and Other Poems,” to 
enter the poetic contest. He brings 
a verse different from that of 
the others. His poetry holds a 
middle course. It is musical— 
more musical than Webb’s; it is 
alive, more alive than Josaphare’s. 
But it is not exuberant; it is not over- 
flowing. It is tender, passionate, 
rhythmical; it pleases the ear, it 
haunts the senses; it is quiet, solemn, 
without a vestige of the airiness that 
is the charm of the poetry of “Vagrom 
Verse’’ and ‘‘ With Lead and Line.’’ It 
strikes nearer the tone of Markham, 
but it lacks the profundity of thought, 
and the true majesty of power that 
would make its author a genius. 

One other small volume of verse 
remains to be considered. “In the 
Valley of the Merrimack” by Julia 
Noyes Stickney is a collection in real- 
ity, of versified prose that has little 
strength and less beauty. Obscurity 
will probably be its lot. True poetry, ~ 
though a rarity, is known at a glance. 

Quentin MacDonald. 


STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—FOREST TREES AND 
ForEST SCENERY 


ber the fields, the forests, the moun- 
tains, the valleys and the rivers that 
lie but a day’s journey beyond. In our 
towns and villages—in our country- 
places, farmers and farmers’ wives, 
sons and daughters, long accustomed 
to their familiar surroundings, are 
blind to the many charms and the 
manifold beauties that lie unheeded at 
their very doors. 

The scientist goes into the woods 
and tears to shreds the forest-blos- 
soms and the meadow-flowers, he dis- 
sects the tree-branch and _ watches, 
sometimes even traps, the woodland 
bird to learn his attributes and habits. 
Why? That he may sit down and 
write a five-volume treatise on mono- 
cotyledonous plants, corollas, stamens, 
stvles, stigmas, etc., on excurrent and 
deliquescent trunks, on heartwood, 
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sapwood, cambium layer, medullary 
rays, on Aves—Carinate, Ratite, 


Odontornithes, 

Only the poet or poetically inclined 
can roam through the country byways 
and revel among the beauties of the 
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breezes as they play among the foli- 
age, the messages of the mysterious 
forest-god. 

True, the poet will in most cases be 
familiar with the principal technical 
terms and general technical attributes 
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natural scenery and natural phenom- 
ona of our good, old earth; only the 
poet can listen to and interpret the 
music of a myriad of tiny throats; 
only the poet can discern in the very 


From ‘‘ Studies of Trees in Winter’ 


of the object of his observations, but 
his technicality will not interfere with 
his delving into the heart of the mat- 
ter and obtaining an imaginative as 
well as a material benefit. Therefore, 
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the ideal nature student is neither a 
scientist nor a poet exclusively, but a 
combination of the two, and the bene- 
fit derived from such a combination is 
invaluable. 

Anne Oakes Huntington illustrates 
a case of this perfect balance in her 
book, “Studies of Trees in Winter.” 
In this, Miss Huntington, ever alive 
to nature in all her essential and es- 
thetic phases, sets forth the beauties 
of trees as they appear in winter. We 
are familiar with the common trees 
as we see them in all the glory of 
their spring and summer verdure, and 
in all the grandeur of their autumnal 
decadence, but how many of us really 
know, have really ever given more 
than a passing glance to the trees as 
they stand in the bareness and appar- 
ent unattractiveness of their winter 
garments or rather—lack of garments ? 
But Miss Huntington sees many 
charms and much fascination in this 
period of the tree year, she even con- 
tends that the characteristics of the 
various families of trees are more 
marked and in many cases more con- 
stant when determined from winter 
observations; and in an introductory 
chapter to her books she gives the 
chief points from which these similar- 
ities, differences and _ individualities 
may be derived, while at the heading 
of each sub-division wherein she dis- 
cusses a particular tree she sets forth 
in a brief paragraph the distinctive 
features of the tree in question as 
noted during the winter. Then one 
by one she takes up these different 
trees and describes their appearance, 
their various peculiarities, their fruit, 
wood and buds, and to add to the gen- 
eral attractiveness quotes every here 
and there some beautiful paragraph 
from one or another of our eminent 
writers and poets. Thus Thoreau, 
Emerson, Tennyson and_ various 
others are cited. 

The book is indeed a valuable one. 
Its broad, yet thoroughly accurate, 
treatment of the subject will make it 
dear to the heart of younger botanical 


students, who will find in it, not a 
dry, intricate manual, but a clear, sys- 
tematic, interesting study, while more 
general readers will be aroused to cur- 
iosity and will possibly be fired with a 
desire “to go into the open sky” and 
there for themselves list to nature’s 
teachings, teachings one taste of 
which will but lead to a longing for 
another. 

As C. S. Sargent, in his introduc- 
tion to the work, says: “A knowledge 
of trees, an ability at least to recognize 
and identify them, adds vastly to the 
pleasures of life. One who knows 
trees well, meets them like old 
friends; each season invests them 
with fresh charm, and the more we 
study and know them the greater will 
be our admiration of the wonderful 
variety and beauty which they display 
in winter.” 


The second nature book that we 
would consider is perhaps better 
adapted to the use of general readers 
than is the first. Little technicality is 
contained in “Forest Trees and For- 
est Scenery,” by G._ Frederick 
Schwarz, The book is essentially one 
of description, description of the high- 
er type. Mr. Schwarz is one of the 
poets who in the presence of the beau- 
ties of the field and woodland, derives 
an intoxicating joy from the contem- 
plation of their symbolic significance ; 
he is one of the artists whose deepest 
inspiration is stirred by the obser- 
vance of color effects and color har- 
mony. 

Mr. Schwarz begins by giving his 
ideas as to what constitutes the beauty 
of a forest and then branches off into 
an extensive discussion concerning the 
trees that in his estimation, either in 
groups or singly, are so characterized 
as to deserve pre-eminence. These 
trees he divides into two classes, 
“broad-leafed” trees and “cone-bear- 
ing” trees, after which he describes 
the particular members of the differ- 
ent families in each, their appearances, 
their habits, beautifying qualities, and 
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the changes that they undergo in the 
various seasons. 

In his second chapter the author 
considers forest adornment, that is, 
the various shrubs, bushes, ferns, 
mosses, and often rocks and stream- 
lets that, together with the trees, make 
up the charm of the forests, they are 
in fact, the ornaments, the jewels that 
embellish the general aspect. 

From the adornment of the forest, 
Mr. Schwarz turns to a discussion of 
the distribution of American -forests, 
their localities and their particular 
features of situation, after which he 
treats of the characteristics, general 
and specific of the ‘‘ broad-leaved "’ forests 


and of the coniferous forests respectively, 

The last chapter is a discourse on 
the artificial forests of Europe, the 
methods of forestry and its utility. 

It is a unique work, skilfully and 
interestingly penned, full of the know- 
ledge of the subject and of the enthu- 
siasm of nature study. Many of the 
pictures drawn in the various descrip- 
tions are truly exquisite bits of litera- 
ture, while the effect of the whole is 
that of an accurate, masterly piece of 
composition, valuable not only from 
its display of close intimacy with and 
observation of Nature, but also from 
its free, skilful handling of a pure, 
beautiful English. 


A STORM-BEATEN VETERAN 


Copyright, 1901, by F. Frederick Schwarz 


From ‘“‘ Forest Trees and Forest Scenery” 





The Wreck of the Sea Lion 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


THE WRECK OF THE SEA LION—THE SEA CHILDREN 


THE WRECK OF THE SEA LION sand the excitement of unlooked-for 
“The Wreck of the Sea Lion” is a squalls, etc., will find more than pas- 
somewhat exciting and interesting sive enjoyment in following up the 


“STICK TO YOUR LIFE PRESERVERS” 
From ‘‘ The Wreck of the Sea Lion ' 


tale for boys. Boys who love adven- adventures of Silas Moore and Tom 
ture, particularly those who love the Clark in their small brig, “The Sea 
sea, who enjoy fishing and boating Lion.” They are bright, healthy boys, 





































Si just a little dreamy but modest and 
brave; Tom practical, sturdy, not 
quite so courageous but just as honest 
and true. They are the kind of “book” 
boys that real boys ought to meet; 
not too good to be true, but just good 
enough to stir up noble impulses in 
the hearts of all who come in contact 
with them. The book is written in an 
entertaining manner and _ contains 
some interesting illustrations. 


THE SEA-CHILDREN, 

This is a very pretty imaginative 
tale of the most wholesome juvenile 
type. It deals with the life and ad- 
ventures of the dwellers of the sea, a 
band of children, who, born upon 
earth with certain characteristic marks 
upon their breasts and necks, early 
leave their homes and plunge into the 
sea, where, endowed with perpetual 
youth, they live in an ideal kingdom 







Copyright, 1901, by Robert Howard Russell 
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and have sword-fish for horses, star- 
fish for stars, and gold in unheard-of 
abundance. They war with the sharks, 
they save vessels or “earth chariots,” 
as they term them, and they welcome 
with the most joyful demonstrations, 
any addition to their numbers. They 
are beautiful, happy and in every way 
fascinating. 

The book is written artistically and 
sweetly, with an elevation of thought 
(not pounded, however, into a moral) 
that makes it interesting even to older 
persons, and without doubt full of 
charm and causes of wonderment tor 
the youthful reader. 

The illustrations of the book are 
particularly apt, the pictures of the 
sea-children being half-tone portraits 
reproduced from photographs of some 
nine or a dozen living boys and girls. 
The style of binding, the size, and 
other decorations are of a most attrac- 
tive style. 





From ‘‘ The Sea Children”’ 


MISCELL ANEOUS LAND SOCIETY ORATIONS—ILUKE DELMEGE—THE FRENCH 

—____—C PEOPLLE—MIUSINGS BY CAMP-FIRE AND WAYSIDE—STUDIES IN 
HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE—THE STUDY OF RELIGION— 
THE MASTER OF THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT LIVING. 


SAINT ANTHONY IN ART. 

Besides the sketch from which this 
volume takes its title, there are sev- 
eral others which may please the pop- 
ular fancy even better. ‘“Music’s 
Saintly Votary,” St. Cecilia; “A 
Saintly Scholar,” St. Catherine; “The 
Painter of Angels,” Fra Angelico: 








“Angels in Art,” “Famous Assump- 
tions,” “Religious Paintings of Tin- 
toretto,” are some of them. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with reproductions, not always the 
best of their kind, of famous paint- 
ings. Some are by no means familiar, 
as Hoffman’s St. Cecilia, and Lauen- 
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stein’s, which many, doubtless, will be 
glad to become acquainted with here, 
in the pages of this book. 

The aim of the author, Mary F. 
Nixon-Roulet, seems to be to familiar- 
ize her readers with the legends of the 
Madonna and the saints, rather than 
to proffer any criticism upon any in- 
dividual work of art. 

Art has ever been the handmaid of 
religion, and one may come to know, 
dimly, perhaps, from all the attempts 
now being made to popularize art, the 
Perry pictures, the Cosmos series, and 
the many “Masters in Art” series, 
what the pictured representations of 
Bible scenes and personages, the 
events in the life of the Lord, the Vir- 
gin, and the Apostles and Saints, on 
the walls of the churches, must have 
meant to the simple and unlettered 
folk before the days of printing- 
presses, They took the place of Bible 
and manuals of devotion. They were 
the signs and emblems of some spirit- 
ual truth in days when material well- 
being was not regarded the end-all 
and be-all of existence. 

In the sixteenth century the Re- 
formed Churches blindly thought they 
were doing God service in banishing 
from the churches what they consider- 
ed aids to idolatry. Now they are 
slowly awakening to the recognition 
of the fact “that the devout soul de- 
sires to see with the eye something 
that shall suggest and re-inforce what 
it accepts in the mind and believes 
with the heart.””’ Hence such popular 
treatises as the one under considera- 
tion may have a use in familiarizing 
the mind with the subjects suitable for 
pictorial representation. 

Indeed, “the whole world without 
art would be one great wilderness.” 

cs a 


A RIBBON OF IRON. 
In this clearly printed volume Miss 
Meakin recounts the experiences of 
herself and mother in making the 


journey over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way from Moscow to Vladivostok 
and thence to Japan, during the sum- 
mer of 1900. They crossed the Trans- 
Baikal region before regular passen- 
ger trains were running, and reached 
Vladivostok just after the Chinese war 
had broken out in Mantchuria.. The 
ease and safety with which unprotect- 
ed women, unable to talk Russian, 
could make the journey at such a time, 
speaks volumes for the courtesy of 
Russian officials and the perfection of 
Russian Governmental control. In 
view of the lugubrious impressions 
generally received from the English 
accounts of Siberia, the reader will be 
surprised, in following our author’s 
story, to find himself, at Tomsk, 
in a university town of the first order, 
with faculties, museums, and libraries 
which compare well with those of Eu- 
rope—indeed, the library has some 
treasures of which only two others in 
the world can boast. These, with the 
imposing buildings and numerous 
scholarships for indigent students, are 
among the many tokens of the broad- 
minded patriotism of the wealthy Si- 
berian merchants and miners who 
have largely contributed the funds 
from which the University has been 
built. 

Among the side excursions were 
one to Minusinsk and one to the great 
prison at Alexandrovsk, in the vicinity 
of Irkutsk. At Minusinsk the won- 
derful museum, with its unrivaled col- 
lection of bronze relics, was explained 
to the visitors by its learned founder, 
Mr. M. Martianoff, and its equall- 
learned curator, Mr. Felix Cohn, both 
of whom were originally exiles, but 
have been so attracted by the beauties 
of the situation and the salubrity of 
the climate that they have voluntarily 
chosen Siberia as their permanent 
residence. Until one has been through 
Siberia in the summer season, he can 
have no adequate appreciation of the 
attractiveness, not only of the civiliza- 
tion, but also of the climate and the 
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scenery. Indeed, almost every smail 
town has its museum; its impressive 
church, with its still more impressive 
church music; its library, and its cul- 
tivated people. 

The information which Miss Mea- 
kin received concerning the massa- 
cres of the Chinese at Blagovest- 
chensk, and the general operations of 
the Russians in Mantchuria, being ob- 
tained from hearsay evidence after 
leaving the region, is somewhat mis- 
leading. She represents the massacre 
as “inhuman” and “brutal,” following 
the current reports which appeared in 
English papers, though she received 
the account herself from eye-wit- 
nesses. Her witnesses, however, did 
not see all the facts. The full truth 
is, that the Russians were taken per- 
fectly by surprise by the attack of the 
Chinese upon them in Mantchuria, 
and were utterly unprepared for it. 

To such an extent did the Russians 
confide in the good will of the Chinese 
that, as Miss Meakin herself says, 
they had completely denuded the place 
of soldiers, sending them down the 
river for general service. The open- 
ing of fire by the Chinese spread im- 
mediate consternation such as can be 
appreciated only by one who was in 
the midst of the scenes which fol- 
lowed. The expulsion of the Chinese 
from the Russian side seemed to be a 
military necessity of the most impera- 
tive order, for, owing to the sudden- 
ness of the attack, it was natural to 
believe that no Chinaman could be 
trusted, and that if the Chinese re- 
mained the city would be between two 
fires. The Chinese were therefor 
ordered across the river, and would 
for the most part have crossed in safe- 
ty had not the Chinese themselves 
opened fire upon the rafts containing 
their countrymen. To one familiar 
with the conditions in Mantchuria at 
that time, it is clear that the last thing 
which the Russians wished to occur 
was the breaking out of hostilities be- 
tween them and the Chinese. 

—N. Y. Post. 
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ENGLAND SOCIETY 


ORATIONS. 


“Modern Eloquence” is a library 
in itself. Its ten volumes contain 
oratorical anthology choice and com- 
prehensive. Most of the names of 
the orators in the two volumes of 
“New England Society Orations,” are 
honored by being in “Modern Elo- 
quence.” These books have thirteen 
orations in Vol I, and twelve in Vol. 
II, and are edited from the records of 
the New York Society, by Cephas 
Brainerd and his daughter. They 
were delivered on Fore-Fathers’ Day 
from 1820 to 1883. What noble man- 
hood and ‘coronal eloquence these 
names symbolize: Spring, Bacon, 
Cheever, Choate, Webster, Bushnell, 
Adams, Hopkins, Evarts, Holmes, 
Storrs, Emerson and Curtis. 

In these pages we find face to face 
the seventeenth century and the nine- 
teenth. For Puritanism, the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, involved ritualism, 
slavery, democracy, aristocracy, emi- 
gration and economics. Sociology, 
English and American, with a type in- 
ternational in the broadest sense, were 
set in motion by the waves of the 
Mayflower. The Pilgrims were a 
variety of the English Puritan char- 
acter. Strong in individuality; firm 
in conviction; granitic in essentials. 
Some of these were Hancock, Morris, 
Cabot, Bunyan, Charnock, Baxter, 
John Milton, Howe, Owen, Pymn, 
Lightfoot, Hampden, Gale and Sel- 
den. In the closing pages of his 
“Oliver Cromwell,” President Roose- 
velt says: “Let us most earnestly hope 
that, while avoiding the Puritan fan- 
aticism and intolerance, the Puritan 
lack of charity, and narrowness, we 
may not lose the Puritan loftiness of 
soul and stern energy in striving for 
the right, than which no nation could 
ever have more precious heritage.” 

Hume was no lover of the Puritans, 
yet here are his words: “The precious 
spark of liberty had been kindled and 
was preserved by the Puritans alone; 
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and it is to this sect that the English 
owe the whole freedom of their Con- 
stitution.” Theirs, too, were the 
severe and the restrictive virtues, of 
which Edmund Burke says: “Indeed 
the whole class of the severe and re- 
strictive virtues are at a market al- 
most too high for humanity.” And 
he adds: “He that fears God, fears 
nothing else. It is written in the 
eternal constitution of things, that 
men of intemperate minds can not be 
free. Their passions forge their fet- 
ters.” The Puritan feared God, and 
handed on freedom. Stern but solid 
were these men; to found an empire 
they came, and it was dedicated to 
God, truth, virtue, and freedom 
guarded and bounded by justice. 
The Puritans believed in witch- 
craft, and they punished Quakers, it 
is said, but the nineteenth century 
witnessed the dragging of William 
Lloyd Garrison around the streets of 
Boston, and the fires of the lynching 
committees are not yet out. Roger 
Williams, and William Penn, in that 
age, stood for the doctrine of liberty 
to men of every faith and of every 
lineage. The men of that age were 


“Souls destined to o’erleap the vulgar lot 

And mould the world unto the scheme of 
God, 

Who have a fore-consciouness of their 


high doom.” 


The Puritans were heroes of an 
occasion, and by it were exalted to be 
God’s instruments. There are heroes 
for the visible, and heroes for the in- 
visible. The former are tinged with 
materialism ; the latter are our seers, 
robust in spirituality These men may 
not count, they weigh, and are “great 
in their unconsciousness.” The Puri- 
tans were such, and founders, and 
moulders of men. “They went on 
building their unknown future, the 
more resolutely because it was un- 
known. For though unknown it was 
present in its power—present not as 
in their projects and wise theories, 
but as a latent heat, concealed in their 


principles, and works, and prayers, 
and secret love, to be given out and 
become palpable in the world’s cool- 
ing, ages after.” 

Faith; constructive instinct to 
become rugged in the concrete; 
wisdom to wait; and powers of 
benefaction, were some elements of 
their greatness. Theirs, too, was a 
reference retrospective, and an expec- 
tancy grounded in the realization of 
truth. With no scheme of democracy 
to carry out, not republicans in gov- 
ernment, they loved the monarchy. 
Robinson was willing to take the “oath 
of supremacy.” Their doctrines made 
the great white throne necessarv for 
Erastianism. They did not aim at 
the separation of church and state, 
and yet in twenty years after the set- 
tlement of Plymouth the separation 
of church and state was begun. 

Freedom has mutual confidence as 
an axiom. Power must be deposited 
somewhere. History shows that 
Mexico, and France, at times have 
realized the dangers incident to the 
iack of government, of mutual con- 
fidence. In their case nothing has 
supplied it because there has been 
nothing in which to confide. Power, 
with the Puritan, was not only power, 
but it was power with an endowment 
of obligation..This mutual confidence 
is the silent growth of centuries. His- 
tory shows there is no seed but the 
seed of Puritan discipline out of 
which it was ever known to grow. A 
republic may be defined as an ap- 
proach toward no _ government, 
grounded, as a possibility, in the fact 
of a more complete government es- 
tablished in the personal habits of the 
subjects _ themselves. Puritanism 
stood for the displacement of loyalty 
and the substitution of law. Loyalty 
may need a display of steel and of 
squadrons. Law with us is public 
right and reason. From which comes 
the logical deduction: To _ rebel 
against law is to rebel against our- 
selves and God. To all the objections 
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against Puritanism, and the Puritan 

this is a sufficient answer: “When 

God prepares a hammer, it will not 

be made of silk. If our fathers were 

uncomfortable men, what great char- 

acter ever lived that was not an un- 

comfortable man to his times.” 

“But can the deeds of those old men be 
painted? 

No. By his own deeds, every saint is 
sainted. 

Once done, the deed escapes from the con- 


trol 
Of pen or paint, and lives within the soul— 
The soul of one who feels a kindred fame.” 
—Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 


LUKE DELMEGE. 

‘Luke Delmege’’ is the study of a 
soul,—a soul that neither shaped nor 
was shaped by surrounding circum- 
stances, but that lived in almost con- 
stant rebellion against its immediate 
environment, 

Luke Delmege is a young Irishman 
of ordinary birth. His vocation is to 
be that of a priest. In all the flush 
and enthusiasm of vigorous youth he 
pursues his college studies with al- 
most unprecedented success, and 
graduates from his school of theology, 
First of the First. Inexperienced in 
the ways of the world, he dreams of a 
famous career, characterized by nu- 
merous noble and great deeds. But, 
alas! like many another youth of un- 
bounded ambitions, like many another 
youth unacquainted with the world’s 
cruel buffets, Luke finds his brilliant 
achievements, the golden results of la- 
borious effort, almost wholly ignored 
by his superior officers and by his most 
revered friends, he finds his toil and 
endeavors unrequited; until over the 
filmy fabric of his dreams falls the 
pall of doubt, and partial skepticism ; 
noble ambitions turn to ignoble pride; 
unselfish desire becomes selfish deter- 
mination. Brilliancy swells with ar- 
rogance, with tyranny. Misunder- 
standings follow, and these erroneous 
interpretations of his motives and of 
his character storm the armor of pride 
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and piercing it here and there withal 
its power of endurance, wounds the 
tender, unprotected flesh beneath. But 
instead of rising up, greater than these 
circumstances, instead of proving 
himself above the annoyance of these 
trifles, Luke abandons himself to un- 
wholesome questionings and intricate 
argumenting until faith is undermined 
and life grows to be a burden, Thus 
from the highest religious ideals, from 
the highest religious enthusiasm, his 
soul sinks to deepest despair, to the 
very brink of dark unbelief. 

For years he struggles on in this 
Slough of Despond, day by day losing 
faith in mankind, often losing faith in 
God. Worldliness creeps in, and then 
the transition state begins gradually to 
pass, and finally, though disappointed 
in his early longings for greatness, 
saddened by the trials of experience, 
but no longer embittered, Luke Dei- 
mege settles down to a quiet, unosten- 
tatious but beautiful life and dies at 
peace with God, at peace with man, 
and leaving behind him tender mem- 
ories on the part of the many poor 
and afflicted creatures to whom he has 
given material aid and spiritual counsel. 

The book is strong. It bears the 
impress of a powerful intellect. Close 
observation and accurate interpreta- 
tion of humanity, its attributes, its 
possibilities, its failings, are the quali- 
fications that the Rev. P. A. Sheehan 
brings to bear on his work. But the 
power of interesting his readers, of 
holding their attention throughout, is 
unfortunately lacking. No matter how 
much one may admire the portrayal of 
Luke Delmege’s personality, no mat- 
ter how much one may recognize the 
author’s ability to’ properly place his 
characters and make locality and ex- 
ternal influence work to advantage 
upon them, yet it is impossible to deny 
that Luke Delmege is tedious. The 
long and roundabout reflections in 
which the hero indulges, the lengthy, 
often uninteresting arguments in 
which he and his friends, Father Mar- 
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tin and Father Patrick, discuss theo- 
logical problems, the heavy, dull ser- 
mons reproduced, to say nothing of 
the lack of any touch of romanticism 
to relieve the monotony, makes it a 
book difficult to read and renders al- 
most impossible a really adequate 
estimate. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


‘The French People”’ is the second 
volume of the ‘Great People ’’ series, 
edited by Dr. York Powell, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in Oxford 
University. 

The fundamental characteristics of the 
whole series is not essentially historical. 
The works comprising it are not merely 
records of past events in past ages, they are 
not merely narratives of the cnief facts 
in the life and character of our various 
nations. They do not merely recount 
the political strifes or national good 
and evil, but they encompass a far 
wider, far more important domain, 
more interesting, more valuable, in 
that it deals with processes rather than 
with facts, with growth rather than 
with events; it has a movement, an 
elasticity that admits of expansion, of 
speculation and of prophecy. 

Not what the nation has done, but 
how it has done it; not the cause for 
its actions, but the effect of its ac- 
tions; not its individual life, but its 
life as bearing upon that of the na- 
tions around it; not its exclusive po- 
litical questions, but its share in the 
solution of international political 
questions; not its environment as a 
shaper of private events, but its en- 
vironment as affecting its relations 
with neighboring countries; not the 
inherent virtues or weaknesses of its 
people, but that virtue or weakness 
as coming into contact with the like 
attributes of other peoples: more 
broadly,—what France has contribut- 
ed to civilization, how England has 
solved international troubles and the 
problems of colonization, what action 
Russia has taken in the affairs of the 


world, how these proceedings together 
have worked out the events of the 
ages and how these events have build- 
ed up history, this is the ground that 
a number of prominent scholars plan 
to cover in the new and promising 
series. 

How in the future the distinctive 
traits of national character will be de- 
veloped, what various forms they will 
take and what will be the outcome, is 
what the authors would predict, if 
possible, foreshadow, in the work. 

United States and Imperialism, 
England and her wane of imperial 
power, Russia and her prospective 
dominating force in Asia, Germany 
and the unstable future of Austria and 
the latter as affected by the attitude 
of France, together with the prospects 
of each of the foregoing nations re- 
garded as individuals: these are the 
problems that loom up in the dawn 
of the twentieth century and promise 
soon to absorb the attention and the 
interest of the world. 

The advent, therefore, of some half 
dozen volumes, resulting from the ef- 
forts of an equal number of compc- 
tent men in the aforesaid direction, is 
most timely ; and if the first two of the 
number, those on the Spanish and 
French peoples respectively, be faith- 
fully representative of those yet to 
come, the “Great Peoples” series bids 
well to win the fullest admiration and 
careful consideration of a wide circle 
of cultured readers. 

“The French People,” written by 
Mr. Arthur Hassall, M. A., displays 
the careful, earnest typical English- 
man in every line. It were of little 
use to outline the substance of Mr. 
Hassall’s book, a short survey of the 
author’s style of writing and his man- 
ner of handling his material should 
suffice to recommend it to any and all 
interested in the subject and though 
the book is a deep and not easily read 
one, still, from its pages only can be 
obtained a truly adequate idea of the 
important discussion ; and at first hand, 
not through the medium of a review, 
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should so good a work be studied and 
appreciated. 

The authorities from which Mr. 
Hassall has gathered his material are 
many and varied. We find him citing 
the opinions of Michelet, Guizot, 
Thierry, Pascal, Mignet, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, De Toqueville, Parkman, 
Young, Carlyle, Taine, Lanfrey, Dan- 
det, Lamartine, and many more. It 
has been a _ study thorough and 
complete; and in setting it forth, 
Mr. Hassall has given it a broad, judi- 
cious and accurate treatment. The 
only point upon which he does not en- 
large is the question as to the future of 
France. On this he seems somewhat 
uncertain, somewhat fearful to risk an 
extended view. He admits that, 
“France is fitted by her position, by 
the character of her people and by her 
history to excell in the arts of civiliza- 
tion no less than in war, both by sea 
and land. Her peasants, diligent, in- 
dustrious and conservative by nature, 
are always guided by the militant in- 
stincts of the upper classes and influ- 
enced by the existence of a powerful 
army. Both in the domain of thought 
and also by her arms France has in 
the past swayed Europe; it is by no 
means improbable that she will long 
continue to be one of the great centres 
of European political and social life.” 

But he feels persuaded that France 
is hovering between a still firmer es- 
tablishment of the new regime or a 
lapse into the old conditions of the 
past and on this subject he says: 

“Before the supremacy of either 
system can be assured the French Re- 
public must pass through an anxious 
if not a dangerous period.” 

Upon the failure of France to 
colonize, a failure that he attributes 
largely to financial mismanagement, 
the author dwells at some length as he 
does upon the evils of centralization ; 
while regarding the prospective views 
of France toward Austria in the com- 
plications now imminent he _ speaks 
somewhat briefly at the end, though 
even then only as a question which 
the future alone can solve. 
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The account viewed as a whole is 
able and serious throughout. It is 
emphatic in its expression and thor- 
oughly clear and concise. The only 
fault, if any, that can be found is that 
the seriousness is in many cases car- 
ried to solemnity whereat Mr. Has- 
sall creates a somewhat Puritanical 
atmosphere which, sustained in the 
midst of an account of some sprightly 
or comic episode, appears just a little 
ridiculous. As someone says, the at- 
titude of Mr. Hassall towards the 
French seems that of a truly good 
English professor who distinctly does 
not approve of such goings-on, while 
at the same time admitting that it is 
interesting and expressing his deter- 
mination to stay to the end of the per- 
formance no matter how shocking it 
might be. 

This somewhat strained air of 
aloofness detracts slightly from the 
interest of the volume, causing it in 
places to become tedious, but the 
tediousness is more than compensated 
for by the strength, tne broadminded- 
ness and the store of knowledge con- 
tained in the book. The author’s in- 
tention evidently was not to furnish 
entertainment of the amusing kind to 
his readers; he considered rather that 
they would be nurtured to better pur- 
pose on the solid food of his all-round, 
substantial, and well-dressed compo- 
sition. 


MUSINGS BY CAMP-FIRE AND 
WAYSIDE. 


This is a sensible view of a sacred sub- 
ject. In ‘‘ Musings by Dr. W. C. Grey, 
American ambition is harmonized with 
‘«The Strenuous Life’’ and with the gospel 
of relaxation. President Roosevelt agrees 
with him. Our President is an apostle 
of the boat, the gun, the stream, the 
mountain, and the lake. We are in 
a Renaissance of physical culture, and 
the second period is now on. The 
goal is “care for physical beauty, and 
strength, the worship of the body.” 
The first period was inside,—the gym- 
nasium. The second period is out-of- 
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doors, among God’s angels of stars, that of perfection as pursued by 
and sun, and moon, winds, waves, culture, beauty and intelligence, or 
trees, hills, and forests. “Musings” is in other words, sweetness and light, 
one of the classics of this Renaissance are the main characters. Herbert 


of physical culture. The note of this Spencer with the best trained intellect 
book was struck by Matthew Arnold; ever brought to the United States to'd 
Culture is or ought to be, the study us of some of our dangers in his 
and pursuit of perfection, and “American Nervousness.” We listen- 
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ed, we adjusted ourselves in terms of 
industrialism toned up by patriotic 
righteousness, and Dr. George M. 
Beard says: “During the last two 
decades the well-to-do classes of 
America have been visibly growing 
stronger, fuller, healthier. We weigh 
more than our fathers. On all sides 
there is a visible reversion to the bet- 
ter physical appearance of our English 
and German ancestors.” 

Imagination, — scientific, historic, 
mercantile, and professional has sel- 
dom shown to as good advantage as in 
the pages of “Musings.” A cathedral 
in the city is a forest in stone. The 
forests are pure in heart, they have no 
malevolent traits. Dr. Grey talks of 
nature and her responsiveness in the 
tones of a Hebrew prophet. There is 


probably more of God in some apple- 
blossoms than in some human hearts. 
Each tree has an individuality, and a 
different, and a differing, message 
from God comes from the alder, the 
birch, the pine, and the oak. Suburban 


life, to-day, is city-life with oppor- 
tunities and with privileges for robust 
health. Do business in the city, but 
eat bread in the country, walk in the 
woods, lie down under the trees, wade 
in nature’s streams, swim in her ocean, 
climb her Andes, her Alps, her Hima- 
layas, worship under her sky are notes 
in the orchestra of current industrial- 
ism. 


“Think, from the first leaf to the last, 
Conceive then earth’s resources. Vast 
Exhaustless beauty, endless change 
Of wonder. And this foot shall range 
Alps, Andes,—and this eye devour 
The bee-bird and the Aloe-flower.” 


This is the music from the harp of 
Burroughs, Mabie, Ian Maclaren, 
Connor, Cable, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Notes as pure, but more 
comprehensive, and more profound 
are in the pages of “Musings.” This 
is a book of suns, rising and setting, 
of moon-light, of starlight. The 
brand with which God marked Cain is 
still at work. God’s whip may be a 
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scourge of scorpions, or a rod of 
chastening. Life should never be 
taken without the pressure of neces- 
sity. Seton-Thompson’s talent for 
making you acquainted with,—our 
friends,—the animals, here, becomes 
genius. It is also a teacher of good 
morals ; nothing better for parents and 
children to read by the fire-side than 
this message of good health by Dr. 
Grey. 

The forest trail at sunrise is joy 
supreme. Now the dew-drops on the 
tree-tops glitter in the sun; the birds 
sing more sweetly, and hope reigns. 
The gleesomeness of youth is en- 
throned in all parts of your being. 
Ringing echoes from the wood-thrush 
thrill you, like the chimes in the belfry 
of the country church of your youth. 
Bare-foot freedom is necessary to the 
man in broadcloth, if his life grows 
in simplicity. Nature’s dignity is 
gentle, and her reserve kind but posi- 
tive. She refuses to make friends of 
the coarse, the cruel, or the depraved. 
Nature is exclusive; but always at 
home to spirits refined and beautiful. 
Nature is a university. Her scholars 
are born; they are never manufac- 
tured. Nature’s tuition is never free. 
The coin of the realm must be paid in 
advance. Passions controlled, feel- 
ings and emotions held by a wiil 
obedient and orderly, are demanded 
of him, who with a pure heart would 
see the Creator in creation, in the 
plenitude, and the eternal variety of 
possibility. 

In current literature second-edition 
men do not command the ear, or the 
eye. Common sights stamped with a 
choice individuality tell for nobler 
manhood on those who read of them. 
Cable’s fame embraces the fact that he 
himself has seen, and has studied the 
Louisiana Creoles. “Lew” Wallace is 
another apostle of our Renaissance of 
physical life, for was not “Ben-Hur” 
written, out in the open, in the shade 
of a beech tree, now to be seen in 
Crawfordsville? Mark Twain, another 
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disciple who has become an apostle, 
served in a pilot-house, and investigat- 
ed for himself the Hawaiian Islands ; 
and is not his “Life on the Missis- 
sippi” a delightful bit of autobio- 
graphy? “Josh” was his first literary 
name, and he heard “Mark Twain” 
for the first time as he was making 
discoveries in colored psychology, 
from the lips of a “big black negro.” 
William Dean Howells says: “Some- 
where in life’s feast the course of 
humble-pie must always come in.” He 
ate his when as a small boy he rose 
at four in the morning and sold about 
town the Dayton Transcript, of which 
his father was proprietor. And be- 
cause Dr. Grey has disciplined his fac- 
ulties he gives us one of the choicest 
pieces of reading, and of inspiration 
for physical robustness. To practice 
this gospel of relaxation would mean 
for many invalids the realization of 
the ideal of Coleridge: “To carry the 
feelings of childhood into the powers 
of manhood, to combine the child’s 
sense of wonder and novelty with ap- 
pearances, which every day for, per- 
haps, forty years has rendered famil- 
iar,— 


“With sun and moon and stars through- 
out the year, 
And man and woman,—’ 


this is the character and privilege of 
genius, and one of the marks which 
distinguish genius from talents.” 


Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


The majority of the essays which 
Professor James Bryce has collected 
under this title, have as a subject in 
common, the comparison of the his- 
tory and law of Rome with the his- 
tory and law of England. To this 
great subject, Professor Bryce brings 
a mind rich with historical knowledge 
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and remarkable for its vigorous grasp 
of the problems under consideration. 
No contemporary writer has placed 
more emphasis upon the importance 
of Roman history than he, and in this 
volume he has contrasted the greatest 
empire of the ancient and the greatest 
empire of the modern world, with a 
wealth of fact and illustration which 
will insure to the book the commenda- 
tion of students of history. Besides 
this main topic but in various ways 
supplementing it, the author devotes 
chapters to the Constitution of the 
United States, of the Dutch Repub- 
lics of South Africa, and of the new 
Commonwealth of Australia. There 
is also an essay on primitive Iceland 
which contains an interesting account 
of the Republic that once existed in 
the land of geysers and volcanoes, 
The American reader will find, per- 
haps, the most interest in the stud- 
ies which deal with the United States, 
South Africa and Australia. That 
upon the constitution of Australia is 
especially valuable, as it is no- doubt 
the best exposition and commentary 
upon the subject which has as yet ap- 
peared in so brief a space. Concern- 
ing the United States, Professor 
Bryce writes in that eminently judi- 
cial, but, withal sympathetic spirit 
which distinguishes his great work on 
the “American Commonwealth.” He 
is one of the ablest of our critics and 
no foreign writer, since Tocqueville, 
has ever attempted to critically discuss 
American institutions with a mind so 
sane and free from prejudice, frankly 
exposing the weak spots and intelli- 
gently discerning and appreciating the 
great facts which have brought our 
country into the front rank of nations. 
Much space is given to the legal 
side of history. As Professor Bryce 
well observes, this is an aspect too 
frequently neglected by historians. 
Legal institutions have exerted an im- 
mense influence upon history, from 
the time when law was simply im- 
memorial custom to our own day 
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when it rests upon defined principles 
and is expressed in statutory enact- 
ments. Aware that this branch of his- 
torical study is mostly in the province 
of a special class—the lawyers—Pro- 
fessor Bryce seeks to make it clear 
and interesting to those who are not 
equipped with a special knowledge of 
law. In this he has admirably suc- 
ceeded and his clear exposition of the 
development of law throws additional 
light upon the most intricate and ob- 
scure questions. His study of the 
workings of constitutions is a fine ex- 
ample of the modern scientific spirit 
applied to politics. With great natur- 
al powers of observation and analysis, 
Professor Bryce writes the experience 
of a statesman trained in public af- 
fairs, and to his active participation 
in the politics of the British Empire, 
he no doubt owes much of that ripe 
knowledge which is found in the pages 
of this volume. 

To say that these studies are a wel. 
come addition to the growing litera- 


ture of legal and political science is 


inadequate praise. The lawyer, as 
well as the student of history and poli- 
tics will find this an indispensable 
book for his working library. Its fine 
style, dignity and clarity of expres- 
sion, its well ordered learning make it 
a book worthy of careful study. Pro- 
fessor Bryce has already attained the 
position of one of the foremost living 
writers on history and politics, and 
this latest work will make his high 
place doubly secure. 
a a 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 


This well-wrought work, more 
comprehensive than any upon its sub- 
ject that we have noticed, is destined 
to give a new and a needed stimulus to 
the scientific study of religion, at least 
in this country. Historical study cf 
the facts is, as the author insists, the 
indispensable condition of permanent 
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results and value. A critical survey 
of the rise and progress of such study 
—in which Tiele, Max Muller, and 
Réville are the present trio of ac- 
knowledged masters—and also of the 
competing classifications and defini- 
tions of religion, reveals three con- 
stant elements in all forms of it from 
the lowest to the highest, viz., a nat- 
ural recognition of a Power or Pow- 
ers beyond our control, the feeling of 
dependence thereon, and the endeavor 
to form relations therewith; the last 
named being “the real religious ele- 
ment.’ Professor Jastrow discards as 
inadequate the theories that religion 
originated in priestcraft, in animism, 
in ghost-worship. A universal re- 
ligion he pronounces a misnomer, but 
here, we think, he should have recog- 
nized the distinction between the ac- 
tual and the potential. Proceeding to 
special aspects of his subject, Profes- 
sor Jastrow makes detailed account of 
the factors involved in it—ethics, phil- 
osophy, mythology, psychology, his- 
tory, culture. Ethics, though an in- 
tegral element in religion, is not its 
source, but depends on it for stimulus. 
Psychology he regards as prone to 
exaggerate the subjective factor of 
religion, but helpful in exposing and 
eliminating pathological and diseased 
tendencies. Professor Jastrow justly 
insists that the student of religion 
needs to have experienced it in himself 
in order to an intelligent appreciation 
of it. He follows up wise counsels on 
the sources of the study with a sound- 
ly reasoned plea for giving it the place 
in the college and university curricu- 
lum which it should have, as integral 
in a liberal education. He notes with 
regret that “there is scarcely a single 
American college in which the study 
has been accorded a place.” His 
specific proposals for this enlargement 
deserve attentive hearing, for it has 
well been said that he who knows only 
his own religion does not know it 
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thoroughly. An ample and classified 
bibliography concludes this many- 
sided and valuable work. 


—The Outlook. 


THE MASTER OF THE SCIENCE 
OF RIGHT LIVING. 


Newell Dwight Hillis is a literary 
clearing house. Wide reading, a good 
memory, and an imagination ready 
and robust at all times, are some of 
his equipments. His quotations are 
apt and varied, his goal is always 
clear and he generally reaches it, and 
few have his genius in the use of lan- 
guage. We should expect a man of 
marked individuality to follow Henry 
Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. 
With the same theme as Mr. Beecher, 
with the same generous treatment 
given all themes by Dr. Abbott, Mr. 
Hillis speaks and writes so that the 
man of labor can with ease grasp his 
meaning. Dr. Richard Salter Storrs 
says: “Any scholar, however familiar 
with manifold knowledges, however 
apt and copious in speech, who has 
not the victorious spirit, who is timid 
in his convictions, vague and hesitant 
in their expression, unwilling to take 
risks on their behalf, who fears oppo- 
sition, is fettered before difficulty, or 
is daunted in heart by vociferous re- 
sistance,—will certainly here have lost 
his chance of moral leadership.” This 
leadership belongs to Mr. Hillis. He 
has written on Channing, Shake- 
speare, George Eliot, Victor Hugo, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Hawthorne, and 
Robert Browning. This book is one 
we may expect in the pocket, on the 
table of the drawing room, in the of- 
fice, and in the counting room. “The 
Master of the Science of Right Liv- 
ing” is a booklet, in language the sim- 
plest, its twelve chapters are short, 
direct, and flow like a stream. It will 
aid in nobler living many who are 


leaders in life, and many who are born 
to follow. 

“The Man of Nazareth” is “The 
Master of the Science of Right Liv- 
ing.” Failure is common. We think 
of Poe, of Burns, of Webster, and of 
Parnell, of ourselves, too, and we are 
assured that this problem is a problem 
for each person. Narrow, sometimes, 
is the path of duty, and, now and then 
we walk straight into the furnace, It 
helps us to know that “The Master” 
of right living, Himself lived as He 
tells us to live. To live rightly is a 
science, we can know it, for we do 
not blunder into moral victory or de- 
feat. Success is one test of manhood. 
Officials we can get in abundance. 
Manhood, strong in moral fibre, neces- 
sary to resist the subtle powers which 
eat into, modify for the worse, and, 
finally destroy good character, is not 
in excess. 

Dr. David J. Brewer, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, makes a supreme impres- 
sion, when he calls attention to this 
fact: “The marked feature of the past 
is the long-continued appeal to force. 
Men must be compelled to be right- 
eous, as though the human soul was 
something which could be coerced into 
virtue.” Character is not a type of 
hot-house growth. Victory over 
temptation is assured in life by “The 
Master.” Temptation tests character. 
“Evil is as universal as invisible dust 
in the all-embracing air. The saint is 
a man who is carried off the battle- 
field upon his shield, victorious in the 
long warfare against ignorance, pas- 
sion and sin.” The obligation of sys- 
tematic worship sits lightly to-day on 
the souls of our men and women, One 
man worships all the week, and be- 
cause of this is a non-worshipper in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath morn- 
ing. “Nature is his temple, the open 
glades in the forest are his cathedral 
aisles, the birds are his choir, the 
white couds, rising heavenwards, are 
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his prayers ; and the rustle in the tree- 
tops the only speech from God that his 
soul doth need.” Another man de- 
clares nothing is sacred ; he patronizes 
chapel or church because some men, 
weaker than he is, go there. Both 
these men are extremists. 


“A lofty spirit on march his rumors hath, 


his floods, 

His shocks, and makes profoundly quake 
earth’s multitudes, 

Moving the world around him as ever he 
walks right on. 

One who is made not bright with joy, for 
fear is wan. 

Man like an ever-changing cloud still trav- 
elleth; 

No one how small 
mighty Breath; 


The humblest while He 
through their inmost being.” 


soe’er escapes that 


speaks, thrill 


“The Master” has taken the sting 
out of labor. Physical toil has been 
redeemed by him from its degraded 
place. Organically related is the love 
of God, and the gospel of work. The 
university of work is open to all. 
Work does for the soul what every- 
thing else fails to do. Idle men are 
dangerous men. Work shows the 
weaknesses and the virtues of youth. 
It disciplines faculties, organs, and 
powers, with their stored-up energies. 
Work, however, must be along lines 
of real life. Dreamers may toil, but 
tread-mill monotony does not mater- 
ialize into the lightning express. The 
people are neglecting the works of 
George Meredith. However able he 
may be, his world is an imaginary one, 
and his characters seldom thrill you 
with the struggle coming from work 
put on real problems of flesh and of 
blood. Dickens is diferent. Sin is 
hideous as we know it; work is hard 
and galling as we know it; and in 
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every-day life how frequently we meet 
characters who remind us of those in 
the novels of Dickens. No wonder 
the people are still reading “David 
Copperfield.” The leisure class is 
growing in our country. Mr. Hillis’ 
chapter on the “The Uses of Leisure” 
will help them in their problems. 
Charles Sumner graduated from Har- 
vard. But the higher mathematics 
had conquered him. Before crossing 
the threshhold of professional life he 
went back to the university and con- 
quered his foe. Conquest in middle 
and in later life means obscurity for 
some time, and this period is filled 
with hard work in preparation. Early 
development, forced strides in youth, 
may dwarf progress in some depart- 
ments in later life. The autobiogra- 
phy of John Stuart Mill proves this. 
Unexplored greatness in common 
lives is no uncommon thing. Schop- 
enhauer well says: “The more a man 
has in himself, the less he will want 
from’ other people, the less indeed 
other people can be to him.” Man- 
hood ideal we all realize in imagina- 
tion, Its gradual growth is sure, if 
we accept, and if we put into practice, 
“The Science of Right Living.” 

Mr. Hillis’ books are bracing. They 
give tonic to one who does not need, 
the metaphysics, the philosophy, of 
the profound departments. They lead 
a man to review his daily life. We 
can not have too much of the inspira- 
tion found in the chapters of “The 
Master of the Science of Right Liv- 
ing.” It should be read as suggested 
by James Russell Lowell: “He reads 
most wisely who thinks everything 
into a book that it is capable of hold- 
ing, and it is the stamp and token of a 
great book so to incorporate itself 
with our own being, so to quicken our 
insight, and stimulate our thought, as 
to make us feel as if we helped to cre- 
ate it while we read.” 


Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Professor Karl Pearson is moving 
into the vacant place left by Thomas 
Huxley. He has not his predecessor’s 
superb dialectic. He lacks his style. 
He has the same courage, conviction 
and readiness to face the logical con- 
sequences of the scientific position. 
Like Huxley, he wages a constant 
scientific polemic. Holding the seat of 
mechanics and higher mathematics in 
London University College, he brings 
to all his work that tendency towards 
the misleading precision of numerical 
expression which dogs the computer 
in social fields. His “Ethics of Free 
Thought,” a group of essays, first ap- 
peared in 1887. It has just been re- 
issued with revision. After fourteen 
years, it still stands a vivid statement 
of the logical ethical conclusions of a 
destructive application of scientific 
method to general concepts in this 
field, some Christian and some con- 
ventional, The work is in three parts. 
The first discusses methods, which to 
Mr. Pearson is alone and altogether 
the collocation of fact and its analysis. 
The second discusses the German re- 
formation and reaches the conclusion 
that evil outweighed good, a result 
teached by confusing the social and 
religious aspects involved. The third 
part takes up the ethics of sex and 
urges the economic independence of 
woman as the only adequate solution. 
Suggestion is also made the mono- 
gamy may only be a passing stage. 
Loose thinkers who imagine that the 
old can be kept and yet made over, 
have much to learn from his relentless logic. 

* y 

Mr. W. J. pa is a new artificer 
in fiction. The great novels do not 
turn on a mystery. “The Usurper,” 


by Mr. Locke, does. It is his sixth. 
“Derelicts,” “Ideala” and “The Dema- 
gogue and Lady Phayre” have had 
most note since he first wrote. “The 
Usurper,” like the others, has his 
power of sharply drawing a dramatic 
situation. It has as few characters as 
a play. There is the leading lady, 
“Lady Alicia,” an unmarried woman 
of breeding in her thirties, successive- 
ly in love with the jeune premier, a 
young poet and the leading man, a 
London millionaire of boundless pow- 
er, wealth and mystery, his first nest- 
egg stolen from a dying man in the 
Australia bush, who comes to life. 
The “second lady” is an Italian girl 
in a cheap restaurant, with whom the 
poet is first in and then out of love. 
These characters are set in London 
life, but there is no atmosphere and 
no more sense of a crowd than on the 
stage. There are vivid pictures and 
the theme being admitted, all works 
out like a problem play. The talk is 
lively; the mechanic, skillful. The 
man from whom the nest-egg was 
stolen proves, as the trained novel- 
reader early foresees, to have been 
himself a thief. By poetic justice this 
relieves the hero. By law, the posses- 
sor has good title against any man not 
the owner, as has been established by 
many cases. 
*y * 

A better study for one adventuring 
in various sorts of historical and semi- 
historical writing has not recently ap- 
peared than the re-published “Oxford 
Studies” of John Richard Green. In 
the end, the historian of the English 
people wrote history almost exactly as 
it should be written for the modern 
reader. It is not the best way—as he 
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would have been the first to admit— 
lacking a certain stately elevation ; but 
it is undeniably the best way for to- 
day. In this book, you catch the style 
in the making. “Oxford in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” studies for the local 
Oxford paper from its own files, writ- 
ten while he was still in residence at 
the University and his highest ambi- 
tion was a history of Oxford, reflect 
the early research of a patient student 
who by the end of his task has learned 
something as to how one can 
say his say. “Early Oxford,” on 
the city, he wrote for Mac- 
millan’s in 1871, 12 years later, 
and now he has learned to write as he 
always wrote, with allusive, fervid in- 
sight. Two years before (1869), he 
wrote two light “middles” for the Sat- 
urday Review and here is only the 
light touch of the essayist. Mrs. 
Green has prefaced extracts from his 
diary which outline the spirit and con- 
ditions of his first printed work, re- 
cording the fashion in which he taught 
his method. Like all his work too, the 
entire volume is sound history, a con- 
tribution to the annals of a great uni- 


versity of the first use and value. 
* y * 


Mr. Harry Quilter is a gossippy 
English journalist with an Irish face, 
a scrap-book and the special para- 


graphers’ habit of mind. “What’s 
What” is the result. This thick, fat, 
red-covered alphabetically paragraph- 
ed volume of the English reference 
annual aspect is crowded full of a very 
haggis of casual information. Inci- 
dentally, there is much fresh record 
of the way people live in England just 
now and when Mr. Quilter tells that, 
he tells it very well. When he comes 
to the outer world he is the merest 
hap-hazard. The redeeming interest 
of the book is its biographical criti- 
cism. Few there are in letters about 
whom Mr. Quilter’s rag-bag has not 
something. * ye * 

Hegel’s master-ken of the universe 
as the experience of absolute mind has 
had a profound effect on modern 
thought, sometimes consciously, more 
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often unconsciously, Hebel’s “Logic” 
or explanation of the method under 
which the experience of the Absolute 
in creation becomes known to the 
finite mind in the individual experi- 
ence, has borne scant fruit. It has 
sunk into that philosophic humus out 
of which new systems grow. Nor is 
this strange. A continuous perduring 
Reality is clear—until explained. So 
is a passing individual consciousness 
—until analyzed. The whole crux of 
thought is in their juncture. This is 
the joint in the armor through which 
the dart of doubt enters, common to 
all explanations of the relations of 
absolute existence. “The only diffi- 
culty in Christ’s life on earth,” said 
the greatest preacher of the past half 
century, “is getting Him into the 
world and out of it.” Hegel’s Logic 
was an attempt to give the method, the 
science of the essential content of ex- 
perience. A clear, self-summed ac- 
count of its natural history, so to 
speak, is “The Origin and Significance 
of Hegel’s Logic,” by Mr. J. B. 
Baillie. A lecturer in philosophy at 
Dundee, Mr. Baillie, a young man, 
had his training in the new Hegelian 
study at Cambridge and Edinburg. 
Both these movements are a_ fresh 
study of Hegel, rather than a Hegel- 
ian school. Mr. Baillie himself is no 
convert, not even a proselyte of the 
gate, rather a highly critical tenant, 
this volume being his rental. Adopt- 
ing the biographical method, he gives 
158 of his 375 octavo pages to Hegel’s 
personal development. 58 pages to the 
statement of the problem in Hegel’s 
“Phenomenonology” and the remain- 
der to its solution—the Logic. This 
method leads even the lay reader down 
a well-lit path full of the relativity, 
historical and personal, of Hegel’s 
great contribution to the explanation 
of that inscrutable problem, the pres- 
ence in finite minds of the concept of 
the infinite. Nor is Hegel’s assertion 
of the kinship of such minds to the 
Absolute ever likely to fail of being, 
as its like has been in all ages a very 
present help in life’s time-trouble. 
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“Ethics, Descriptive and Explana- 
tory,” is a highly respectable and port- 
ly octavo volume by Professor S. E. 
Mezes, of the University of Texas, 
where he holds the chair of philoso- 
phy. “A scientific account of moral- 
ity” is Mr. Mezes’ avowed object. 
What he has done is to write what in 
the Eighteenth century would have 
been called “institutes” or ‘commen- 
taries” on morality. He has described 
in due order, reviewing the frame of 
Teuton Christian morality with which 
he is familiar, what pass for moral 
concepts, the human conscience which 
more or less completely enforces them 
on the individual and their various 
development in duties. This is a use- 
ful cross-section of current theories, 
conceptions and convictions; but it 
cannot in the usual sense of the term 
be called “scientific” any more than a 
clear description of current engine or 
dynamo practice could be called a 
“scientific account” of heat or elec- 
tricity. Such an account of human 
conduct both in its relation to the past 
and to the existing structure of society 
and the individual is needed. The 
task is to-day beyond men for lack of 
the needed body of recorded facts and 
the impracticability of experiment. 
More is done for the scientific study of 
morals by the patient study of one 
small field than by generalization like 
that of Mr. Mezes which subsumes 


the facts it classifies. 


* 
. 


The “International Critical Com- 
mentary” continues with its successive 
volumes to diffuse a summary of the 
critical views ripened and reached in 
the last 40 years. “Mark” cost its 
author, Professor E. P. Gould, his 
seat in one theological seminary; 
“Samuel” records the views which 
drove Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith from another; “Judges” repre- 
sents a spirit in criticism which has 
left Andover without students and 
sent its author, Professor George F. 
Moore, to Harvard, the editor of the 
series; Dr. Briggs, holds his seat but 
lost his ministry. Only the English 


scholars seem able freely to publish 
the fruits of scholarship. Often be- 
cause they are more urbane in method, 
though extreme in result. Dr. Charles 
Bigg, Canon of Christ Church, as the 
first of Oxford Colleges is known, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Oxford, in the “Epistles of 
St. Peter and St. Jude” is moderation 
itself, He accepts the traditional au- 
thorship of both, though II Peter has 
been challenged from the days of Ori- 
gen. He gives all three the earliest of 
dates, the second, midway in the Paul- 
ine cycle. The drift of later criticism 
is in this direction as it is in classical 
scholarship, the earliest tradition as- 
serting itself. Dr. Bigg is first of 
all lucid and practical. The Pauline- 
Petrine controversy is linked to hu- 
man nature itself and while Paul is 
made more of a mystic and Peter 
more of an ecclesiactical figure than 
all facts warrant, the picture of the 
Petrine church is clear, illuminating 
and sets these epistles in their histori- 
cal light as part of the evolution of 
church and New Testament. These 
epistles outline growth in conduct and 
obedience, Paul’s growth in faith, as- 
piration, inspiration and _ theology. 
The volume will be useful only to 
those easily handling Greek. 


*y * 


The series of thin, red books in 
largish types, plentifully paragraphed 
like text-books, known as “Christian 
Study Manuals” furnish a significant 
proof of the extent to which religious 
historical study has become non-de- 
nominational. In the very satisfac- 
tory summary of what is known of 
“The Early Church,” down to Con- 
stantine, by Dr. James Orr, this 
Scotch professor of the United Free 
Presbyterian Church reaches precisely 
the conclusion as to bishops and the 
church’s early organization of Dr. ° 
Bigg in his Commentary on the Pet- 
rine epistle and Jude. Dr. Orr is clear 
though brief, conservative and inclin- 
ed throughout to the earliest date of 
works like the “Teaching of the 
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Apostles.” His one lack is the readi- 

ness, strange in a Presbyterian, to ac- 

cept throughout the Catholic and 

Apostolic stream as the only true church, 
* y * 

“Rosa Amorosa,” by George Eger- 
ton, Mrs. Clairmonte, addresses it- 
range of the “woman question.” These 
love-letters are a frank endeavor car- 
ried out with lavish skill to present 
the fashion in which the purely mod- 
ern woman will surrender herself to 
love, for Mrs. Meynell is wise enough 
to make her man a rather ordinary 
foreigner who lets himself be loved. 
For better or for worse, there is here 
that new visible vocal and self-reveal- 
ing consciousness of the verities of 
sex which is one of the notes of the 
new womanhood. There is a sugges- 
tive page in which this heroine is 
naked and not ashamed after a fashion 
inconceivable to her elder sister and in 
a love-letter! Healthy it is by all 
counts and accurate. Literature also 
as is all “George Egerton” writes, to- 


day far to the front among those who 
write so far as go charm and distinc- 


tion in style. The book had two 
editions in London in its first month; 
but it promises to be sometime before 
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it is discovered, if ever, by the public of 
women, which it so completely reveals. 
* y * 

“Birrelling,” the London Times as- 
serts, is the term made necessary by 
the light and easy amble of Mr. Au- 
gustine Birrell on his literary palfrey. 
A war-horse, this easy jester at all 
creeds, literary and divine, never 
rides. “Essays and Addresses,” the 
fifth of his volumes made up, to use 
his words, of “trifles in a neat little 
volume destined to flutter its hour” 
has his charm and his amazing facil- 
ity at putting an old subject in a new 
light. Wesley, Bagehot, Froude, 
Browning and Peel—there is range 
for you. The ideal university, the 
House of Commons and the canon of 
criticism, these are each compact of 
personal experience. Lastly the Eng- 
lish Reformation and Christian Evi- 
dences—the last refused of the maga- 
zines—put with caustic clarity sundry 
facts it is the fashion to forget. The 
advantage of this book is that you 
learn something and enjoy to say of 
Mr. Birrell as he says of another— 
“what a few men love better than 
their dinner, intellectual entertain- 
ment.” 


- <>. NX 
MRS. CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


RS. Mason, the author of 

the popular novel, “A 

Lily of France,” lives in 

Batavia, N. Y. She is a 

woman of generous -cul- 

ture and is now in the 

prime of life. She is the 

author of a large number 

of bcoks, some of them of a high 
grade of merit and of wide circula- 
tion. Among these may be men- 
tioned “The Quiet King,” “A. Wind 
Flower,” “A Minister of the World,” 
published as a serial in the Ladies’ 
Home: Journal, and “A Woman of 


Yesterday.” In this last some mod- 
ern questions are grappled with and 
this of all her books, until the “Lily 
of France,” was Mrs. Mason’s favor- 
ite. 

Mrs. Mason’s career has been a 
growing one. Her work is pains- 
taking and conscientious, and con- 
tains elements of permanent value. 
Her workshop in Batavia is a pleas- 
ant one, filled with helps for her 
craft and with mementos of her 
travels, and from it many more 
works should emanate fitted to give 
both pleasure and profit. 
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BOOKS THAT MAY BE WRITTEN 


“How It Feels to Be Criticised 
After Years of Imbecile Adulation,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. 


“The Revised Battle of Santiago,” 
footnotes by Admiral Sampson. His- 
torian Maclay. 


“How to Be Happy Though Miser- 
able,” Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


“How to Shoot Mountain Lions 
with One Hand and a Tammany 
Tiger with the Other.” Theodore 


Roosevelt. 


“My Bulgarian Imitators.” Pat - 


Crowe. 


“How It Feels to Be the Greatest 
Man in the World,” by Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany. 


The first three volumes of “The 
People Who Shall Not Be Allowed to 
Attend My Coronation.” King Ed- 
ward VII. 


“Shall Our Presidents Be Allowed 
to Have Wine at the White House?” 
by W. C. T. U. 


“How My Navy Was Captured by 
Admiral Sampson.” Admiral Cer- 
vera. 


“Why Do Women Marry?” by Lil- 
lian Russell. 


“General Funston as I Knew Him.” 
Aguinaldo. 


“How to Corner the World and Be 
a Consistent Christian and Pillar of 
the Church,” by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


“My Political Acrobatic Feats.” 
General Weyler.—N. Y. World. 


AN INVOCATION. 


Our youthful bosoms throb with deep un- 
rest, 
And we disdain our circumscribed lot. 
We dream ambitious dreams. How soon 
forgot 
These precious dreams which lend to life 
its zest! 
Immortal truths we plan to go in quest, 
And boastfully proclaim we'll bate no 
jot, 
But always move straight on. We wax 
so hot 4 
When told, “To let things take their course 
were best.” 


But with the passing, sullen years we tire, 
As thousands, thousands tire that lack 
or lose 
Love’s inspiration strong, and faith, and 
hope. 
Oh, might such fuel ambition newly fire! 
ae other gleam were wanted to in- 
use 
Life and new ardor into hearts that 
mope? 
William A. 7. Stone. 


THE LIGHT OF HER SMILE. 


Dark grow the shadows before me, 
Not a star in the heavens the while, 
But Love, like a beacon shines o’er me, 
And lends me the light of her smile. 


Dawn, scatter the mists now before me! 
Clouds, take on your gold and beguile! 
For Love, like a sunrise comes o’er me 
And lends me the light of her smile. 


Washington Van Dusen. 
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BOOK NEWS BIOGRAPHIES 


Book NEws wishes to announce the opening of a new department that will hereafter 


appear under the heading ‘‘ Book NEws Biographies.”’ 


The purpose of this department 


is to furnish our readers each month with brief, interesting sketches of recent writers, or 
when deemed advisable, of other authors who are not generally well known, 

We hope thus to establish a storehouse of reference that will prove valuable for all 
time to BooK Nkws ‘subscribers and any others who are interested in books and their 


writers. 


Communications, either in the form of additional information or requests for facts 
concerning authors upon whom Book News has not touched, will be gladly received ; all 
requests being complied with in as early an issue of BooK NEws as possible. 


Arthur Colton, author of “The Debat- 
able Land,” was a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1890. He at 
one time edited the Yale 
Literary Magazine, where 
his first literary work ap- 
peared. Afterwards he was for 
several years Instructor in Eng- 
lish Literature at Yale. Mr. Col- 
ton has already published one vol- 
ume of short stories, entitled “The 
Delectable Mountains.” He is also 
well known as a poet of considerable 
power, and several specimens of his 
work were included by Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman in his American 
Anthology. Mr. Colton is now in 
London, England. He will contribute 
articles of travel, essays, and short 
stories to Harper's Magazine during 
the coming year. His new novel, 
“The Debatable Lafid,” is a story of 
New England and the South at the 
time of the Civil War, written with 
very evident power, and displaying in 
a marked degree this young writer's 
peculiar humor and dramatic instinct. 


Arthur 
Coiton 


Charles Henry Webb was born Jan- 
uary 24, 1834, at Rouse’s Point, Clin- 
ton County, New York. 
When he was very young he 
ran away to sea, but re- 
turned after three years and 
joined his parents in Illinois, whither 
they had moved meanwhile. He en- 


Charles 
H. Webb 


“nym John Paul. 


gaged in editorial work on various 
journals and also in business occupa- 
tions, being for a time a banker and 
broker on Wall Street, New York. 
He is also an inventor best known for 
his adding machine, first patented in 
1868. He is the author of several 
books, chiefly travesties, parodies and 
burlesques. He has used the pseudo- 
When his “Vagram 
Verse” was published in 1889, the book 
was received with a chorus of praise 
and welcome from persons and papers 
whose appreciation is a crown of 
honor. The poems were praised for 
their spontaneity, humor, pathos, and 
delicacy. These qualities also char- 
acterize Mr. Webb’s new volume, 
“With Lead and Line,” which includes 
most of the poems written by him in 
the last dozen years, many now first 
published, The sea with its mighty 
cadences and wild czsuras is heard in 
Nantucket lyrics; there are poems 
commemorative of famous Authors’ 
Club occasions; there are witty, jocu- 
lar verses; and there are still others 
which strike deep and tender chords, 
like the concluding poem, of which 
Mr. William Winter says: “Dum 
Vivimus Vigilemus is one of the es- 
sential gems of poetic literature, pos- 
sessing the spontaneity, wildness, and 
ring of an inspired expression of the 
heart.” 

Mr. Webb’s present home is at Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 
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Richard Watson Gilder, the editor-in- 
chief of The Cencury, is the son of the 

Rev. W. H. Gilder, a Meth- 
G.w. odist clergyman, himself a 
Gilder litterateur of no mean rank, 

and at one time editor of the 
Philadelphia Repository, and also of 
the Literary Register, a quarterly re- 
view. He received his education 
mainly in the seminary established by 
his father, at Flushing, L. I. While 
still in his teens he became a member 
of Landis’ Philadelphia Battery, en- 
listed for and serving through the 
“Emergency Campaign” of 1863, on 
the occasion of the Confederate inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania, About this time 
young Gilder began the study of law 
in Philadelphia. His legal career was 
cut short ere it was well entered upon, 
by the death, in the spring of 1864, of 
his father, who was chaplain of a New 
York regiment. He accordingly took 
the first situation that offered, which 
was that of a paymaster on the Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad. 

A year later, we find him employed 
as a reporter on the Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser, soon making his way to 
the position of legislative correspon- 
dent, local editor, and finally manag- 
ing editor. Still later, he started a 
daily, entitled the Newark Morning 
Register, soon assuming, in addition, 
the editorship of a New York Month- 
ly, Hours at Home. When Scribner’s 
Monthly was started, the publish- 
ers purchased Hours at Home, 
and Dr. Holland, editor-in-chief 
of the enterprise, appreciating its 
editorial ability, associated Gilder 
with himself as managing editor. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-six, 
R. W. Gilder found himself in a 
position of honor and high literary in- 
fluence. In the course of the eleven 
years during which Gilder labored in 
conjunction with Dr. Holland, the 
magazine grew into immense propor- 
tions, and when the doctor died, in 
1881, no one was judged so worthy to 
succeed him. 


Just before this his incessant edi- 
torial labors had an injurious effect on 
Mr. Gilder’s health, and he therefore 
went abroad, spending fifteen months 
in Europe (1879-1880). 

In 1875 his first volume of poetry, 
“The New Day,” made its appearance. 
Five years later a second volume ap- 
peared, “The Poet and His Master.” 
In 1885 his third volume of collected 
“Poems and Lyrics” was published. 

Mr. Gilder’s works are now issued 
in three volumes, “The New Day,” 
“The Celestial Passion,” and “Lyrics.” 
(“Two Worlds” and “The Great Re- 
membrance”—all gathered in “Five 
Books of Song,” 1894.) “Fer the 
Country,” a separate collection (of 
patriotic verse) appeared in 1897, 
and since then he has published “In 
Palestine” (1898) and “Poems and 
Inscriptions.” (4901). 

He is the author of the inspiring 
hymn sung at the presentation of the 
Obelisk to the city of New York, Feb. 
22, 1880. He has spoken on literary, 
political and sociological themes in 
connection with Wesleyan University, 
Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Wells, 
Vassar, and other colleges and univer- 
sities. He is a member of the Century, 
Authors’, Players’, Fencers’, Aldine, 
National Arts and Thursday Evening 
clubs, and of the G. A. R., and was 
president for three years of the Fellow- 
craft club, composed of journalists, 
magazinists and illustrative artists. He 
was secretary of the Art and Exhibi- 
tion Committee of the New York Cen- 
tennial celebration of 1889, and of the 
Washington Memorial Arch Com- 
mittee, and was a member of the New 
York General Committee on the 
World’s Fair, and is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League. He was the first 
president of the N. Y. Kindergarten 
Association ; one of the founders of the 
Society of American Artists, of the 
American Copyright League, of the 
Authors’ Club, and of the Free Art 
League; Chairman of the New York 
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Tenement House Commission of 1894; 
Chairman of the Committee of Litera- 
ture of the Citizens’ Union, 1897, and 
President of the Public Art League of 
the United States. He is also a mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


W. E. Henley, author of “Hawthorn 
and Lavender,” was born at Glouces- 

ter, England, in 1849. He 
W.E. was educated at the Crypt 
Henley 


Grammar School at Glouces- 
ter, and later took an LL. D. 
at St. Andrews. Mr. Henley edited 
London from 1877 to 1878, and at a 
later period he conducted the Maga- 
zine of Art and The National Observ- 
er. Inthe course of his editorial career 
Mr. Henley has been conspicuously 
successful in the discovery of new 
authors and in their introduction to the 
public. He and Robert Louis Steven- 
son were intimately associated for 
years. Among Mr. Henley’s published 
works are: “A Book of Verse;”’ 
“Views and Reviews ;” “The Song of 
the Sword ;” “The Sentenary Burns ;” 
“The Works of Lord Byron,” &c. Mr. 
Henley’s latest publication “Hawthorn 
and Lavender” has been received with 
the keenest appreciation by all lovers 
of virile poetry. 


Florence Brooks, whose book of verse 
entitled “Destiny and Other Poems,” 
has recently been issued, is 
Mrs. Edwin Emerson, Jr. 
Mrs. Emerson was born in 
Ann Harbor, Michigan, and 
is the daughter of the late Datus Chase 
Brooks, once connected with the Mich- 
igan University and afterwards a 
prominent Western journalist. His 
wife was Harriet Beecher Brooks, one 
of the most energetic of the early 
“women’s rights” leaders and a wo- 
man of great will and power. 

A poem called “Individuality” by 


Florence 
Brooks 


News 


Mrs. Emerson appeared in The Book- 
man for November and several sonnets 
from a series of “Thirty Love Son- 
nets,” will soon appear in some of the 
leading magazines. 


Peter Rosegger, the author of “The 
Forest Schoolmaster” and “The God- 
Seeker,” is a writer not so 
much by force of genius as 
by force of determination. 
A passion for books only in- 
tensified by the impossibility of obtain- 
ing them, first led the young peasant 
of the Austrian mountains, the appren- 
tice to a traveling tailor, to sit up night 
after night and by the light of a pine 
torch, manufacture the books that were 
to be the sole companions of his loneli- 
ness. These volumes, he tells us, were 
fearfully and wonderfully made, “writ- 
ten with ink made from soot, illustrat- 
ed with lead-pencil, and painted in 
water-colors with a brush made from 
his own hair—editions de luxe!’ No 
thought of printing them ever entered 
the head of the youthful endeavorer; 
not until he was twenty-six years of 
age, after he had seen the world, read 
many books. and had observed how 
they were made—did he become newly 
inspired to write and to write—for 
print. The destiny of the works pro- 
duced in this second period has been 
one of success and as the years have 
passed onward, the reputation of Peter 
Rosegger has grown to goodly pro- 
portions, while the number of his writ- 
ings has steadily increased. Withia 
the past thirty years Mr. Rosegger has 
given to the world forty volumes and 
his aim has been in each to produce 
something new—in his own words, to 
give Frisch Wasser. But, strange to 
say, only two of these forty books have 
been transcribed into English and it 
took twenty-five years for these two to 
find a translator. At last, however, 
Francis E. Skinner has made two very 
commendable translations, one of “The 
Forest Schoolmaster” and another of 


Peter 
Rosegger 
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“The God-Seeker” and by means of 
these, Englishmen and Americans have 
obtained an introduction to this really 
gifted Austrian. The power and scope, 
the skillful handling of character and 
the depth of philosophy displayed in 
these works are indeed as fresh water 
on the parched deserts of popular fic- 
tion, they are echoes, as it were, from 
the far off masters of the centuries 
past, would that they might be heralds 
of a new and wiser school of literature 
about to make its advent! 


Roy Rolfe Gilson, author of “When 
Love is Young,” the eleventh volume 

of Harper’s American Novel 
R. R. Series, is a very young man, 
Gilson having been born in Clinton, 

Iowa, twenty-six years ago. 
He was educated in the West, and 
early in his journalistic career served 
as dramatic critic for the Detroit Even- 
ing News. Two years ago Mr. Gilson 
came East and joined the staff of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, 
from which he resigned last spring to 
finish “When Love is Young.” Hither- 
to he has written only short stories, 
which have appeared in leading maga- 
zines. Mr. Gilson served in the Span- 
ish-American War as a volunteer in a 
Michigan regiment, but the literary im- 
pulse followed him even’into camp, and 
he wrote stories there whenever the 
opportunity offered. His novel, ““When 
Love is Young,” is one of the most 
charming books of the season, full of 
real freshness and the tenderness of 
touch of the true artist. 


One of the most promising missionary 
leaders of the day is Robert Elliott 

Speer, a young man with a 
Robert E, Drilliant college record, an 
Speer athlete, an orator, and the 

author of a number of books 
on Bible Study and Missions. At the 
age of twenty-four he became Secre- 
tary of the. Presbyterian Board of 


Foreign Missions, and at twenty-nine 
he made a missionary tour of the 
world. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1867, he 
entered Princeton College in 1885. His 
rare traits of leadership were early 
manifested in his college life. He was 
regarded by his fellow students as the 
best debater in college, and at the same 
time he was a favorite athlete, serving 
three years on the foot ball team. He 
soon became a leader in Christian 
work, exerting: a strong spiritual in- 
fluence in college; and during his col- 
lege course he consecrated his life to 
the cause of Foreign Missions. His 
scholarship was of the very best, and 
he was graduated magna cum laude. 


Although but twenty-one years of 
age at this time, Mr. Speer entered im- 
mediately upon his work for the pro- 
motion of foreign missions, becoming 
traveling secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. During nine months 
he visited one hundred and ten institu- 
tions, a larger number.than had ever 
been visited in one year by any man in 
the college field. One thousand one 
hundred new volunteers for foreign 
missions were gathered along the path- 
way of his tour, and he sought inces- 
santly to bring the group of volunteers 
in the various colleges to the great 
sources of spiritual life and light. 

In the fall of 1880 he entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and after 
spending a year in study, and having 
commenced a second year, he was call- 
ed to become Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, a 
position he still holds. It was with 
great hesitation and reluctance that he 
was persuaded to relinquish his pur- 
pose to spend his life on the Mission 
field, but it seemed clear to the Board 
that he was peculiarly adapted to the 
work of a secretary, and that he had a 
great mission to fulfil in arousing a 
missionary spirit in the younger mem- 
bership of the Church. He was the 
youngest man ever appointed to such 
a position. 
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At the first International Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in 1891, held at Cleveland, he 
was one of the leaders and at the sec- 
ond Convention, held in Detroit, in 
1894, he gave the opening and clos- 
ing addresses ; and his personality and 
addresses were leading factors in the 
marvelous influence of the third Con- 
vention, held in Cleveland in 1897. He 
has been of great usefulness as a 
Bible teacher, and as a _ platform 
speaker at the various summer schools 
and conferences. At the invitation of 
the British students, he visited Eng- 
land in the summer of 1894, and again 
in 1900. In 1900 he received the de- 
gree of M. A. from Yale. 

He is now busily engaged in the 
board’s work of administration, and 
in almost constant speaking at 
Synods and Presbyteries. His ser- 
vices are also in great demand out- 
side of the denomination with which 
he is particularly connected, in ail 
gatherings of young people, and es- 
pecially at colleges and preparatory 
schools. 

Mr. Speer has written a number of 
important books, and some of them 
have had a very extended circulation. 
The mere mention of the titles will 
show the scope of his work. His lat- 
est book is “Christ and Life?” Pap- 
ers and Practice of the Christian Life. 
The earlier titles are “The Man Christ 
Jesus,” “The Man Paul,” “Remember 
Jesus Christ” and “Missions and Poli- 
tics in Asia.” In addition to these 
permanent contributions to Christian 
literature his articles may be very fre- 
quently seen in many of the important 
papers and magazines. 


A. Maurice Low, the author of “The 
Supreme Surrender,” was born in Lon- 
don, but has spent the best 
years of his life in this coun- 
try. He was educated in 
London and Atstria, and, 
after leaving college, entered an archi- 
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tect’s office in London. Some busi- 
ness interests of his father’s brought 
him to this country, his intention be- 
ing to remain only a few months, but 
once here the months ran into years, 
and finally he sealed his affection for 
his adopted country by marrying an 
American girl. The first few years of 
his life in America were spent in com- 
mercial pursuits, but a natural love of 
writing caused him to drift into jour- 
nalism, and for some years past 
Washington has been his home. As 


A. MAURICE LOW, 


Author of ‘*‘ The Supreme Surrender."’ 


a Washington correspondent he has a 
reputation on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In England he made the first 
publication of the agreement by which 
the Venezuela boundary dispute was 
to be arbitrated, and the full text of 
the Olney-Pauncefote general treaty 
of arbitration. In this country Great 
Britain’s determination to resist fur- 
ther capture of her sealers in Bering 
Sea, the resolution reached by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to compel a settlement 
of the long-standing Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, and several other 
important matters were first made 
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public through Mr, Low’s despatches. 
For many years he has been in charge 
of the Washington bureau of The 
Bosion Globe, the chief American cor- 
respondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle, the American editor of the 
National Review of London, and a 
frequent contributor to the leading 
American and English reviews and 
periodicals. He has an established 
reputation as a political writer, and is 
an authority on foreign affairs. His 
page in Harper's Weekly on European 
politics, under the title “Transatlantic 
Topics,” is widely read and copied. 
Although “The Supreme Surrender” 
is Mr, Low’s first novel, it is not his 
first work of fiction, as he has written 
several short stories, but the short 
story is a form of literature which he 
dislikes. A newspaper man’s train- 
ing insures versatility, and this faculty 
Mr. Low possesses in a marked degree. 
An account which he wrote on the bat- 
tlefield, with the dead and wounded 
around him—a courier impatientl, 
waiting to take the “copy” to the coast 
—was so graphically and tersely writ- 
ten that a French newspaper consider- 
ed it worthy of translation, and a well- 
known writer has incorporated it in 
his history of the war with Spain. Mr. 
Low, despite his long experience, has 
not mastered the art of dictation. He 
composes on the type-writer as readily 
as he does with the pen, but “when [ 
dictate,” to use his own expression, “T 
lose my nominative case, and I am 
never able to find it again.” 


“Minette” is the first book of an elder- 
ly new Englander. This gentleman, 

Mr. George F. Cram, was 
G.F. born in Lowell, Massachu- 
Cram setts, on May 20, 1841. He 

was graduated from Whea- 
ton College, Wheaton, Illinois—and 
went direct from college into the Civil 
War, throughout which he served 
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valiantly. At the close of the war he 
took up with business life, learning 
map making, and later started in busi- 
ness for himself. He lost everv dollar 
he possessed in the Chicago Fire to- 
gether with all the plates that he had 
accumulated. He started up again, 
however, and has been very success- 
ful in the making of map plates and 
the sale of maps and Atlases. 


He is at present at the head of a 
large establishment and most active, 
keeping fully in touch with all the de- 
tails of his business. In the meantime 
this enterprising man seems to have 
found sufficient leisure to study thor- 
oughly the history of the First Cru- 
sade and upon this subject to build a 
romance which was issued in the past 
month under the name “Minette.” The 
work is creditable but it gives no hint 
of literary genius on the part of the 
writer and on the whole promises him 
no very marked success. 


Among well-known American writers 
whose short stories appear from time 
to time in leading maga- 
zines, Ada Woodruff An- 
derson holds a somewhat 
prominent place. The life 
of Mrs. Anderson is of peculiar inter- 
est as it furnishes a striking example 
of a character—and a. talent, 
moulded and developed by circum- 
stances and environment, Mrs. An- 
derson’s childhood was passed on 
Puget Sound at her uncle’s mills, 
near Olympia. The situation was 
beautiful and picturesque and the 
proximity of the Indians, who in berry 
time came to the place with their gav 
baskets and their funny papooses, led 
to a close acquaintance with the habits 
and character of the Red men,—an ac- 
quaintance that proved a source of 
never ending wonder and delight to 
the growing girl. Then, too, nature— 
nature in all her wildest and most 
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thrilling aspects was a constant de- 
light and inspiration and its fascina- 
tion developed to the full an already 
quick imagination. Even now, it is 
Mrs. Anderson’s greatest pleasure to 
go off on long excursions with her 
husband—and his camera~into the 
forests and there revel in the sweet, 
inspiring influence of the spirit of the 
trees and mountains. 

The most of Mrs. Anderson’s liter- 
ary work—which, as a rule, is descrip- 
tive—has appeared in Outing, Har- 
pers Bazar, and other New York and 
Boston publications while her latest 
story—an Indian tale entitled “The 
Agent’s Wife” was issued in Ainslee’s 
Magazine for September. All of her 
writings are illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Anderson. 


Edmund Noble was born Jan. 8, 1853, 
of English parents in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. He traveled in Rus- 
Edmunad Sia from 1882 to 1884 as 
Noble representative of the Lon- 
don News. Since 1884 he 
has lived in Boston, where he has been 
occupied in journalism and literature. 
He is Secretary of the Society of 
American Friends of Russian Free- 
dom. For some years he has been en- 
gaged in the preparation of a system 
of scientific philosophy. His wife, 
Lydia Lvovna Pimenoff, is a native of 
Russia and a joint author of Mr. 
Noble’s latest book. “Before the 
Dawn;” a story of Russian life just 
published. Mr. Noble’s previous 
books are “The Russian Revolt; Its 
Causes, Condition and Prospects” 
published in 1885, and “Russia and 
the Russians” published in 1901. Mr. 
Noble has been for some years con- 
nected with the Boston Herald. Mrs. 
Noble has had an education far su- 
perior to most of her countrywomen 
and shows marked literary ability. 


News 


Elizabeth Timlow, the author of 
“What Came to Winifred,” is still a 

young woman, having been 
Elizabeth OTN since the conclusion of 
Timlow the Civil War. Her father, 

an Episcopal clergyman, 
was rector for many years of a church 
in New Haven. Elizabeth came of 
the best English and Colonial an- 
cestry, and was educated at private 
schools of New Haven, with supple- 
mentary courses at Wellesley College 
and Cornell University. While she 
was teaching Latin in a school at 


ELIZABETH TIMLOW 


Syracuse, her father died, leaving his 
family, as most clergymen must, 
unprovided for. Nothing daunt- 
ed, Elizabeth, with her two sis- 
ters, took up the gauntlet that Fate 
threw down, and started a girls’ 
boarding-school on original lines, 
which soon justified its founders’ 
hopes, and is now a large and well- 
known institution. 

Miss Timlow wrote her first story 
at fifteen years of age, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it copied into 
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other papers. She contributed for 
years to Harper's Bazar, Frank Les- 
lie’s, the Atlantic, and other periodi- 
cals, before discovering the field of 
writing in which she has won her 
largest success. Her first story for 
children was written in three weeks 
and was submitted to a Boston pub- 
lishing house who accepted it at once. 
This book introduced the popular 
“Cricket” series; the other volumes 
following in rapid succession. In six 
years Miss Timlow has written six 
books, together with constant contri- 
butions to the magazines, and has at 
the same time taught and managed a 
large private school for girls. 

Miss Timlow’s present home is in 
Montclair, N. J. 


Rev. Hugh Black, author of those 
books of essays, “Friendship” and 
“Culture and _ Restraint,” 
and colleague of Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte, pastor of St. 
George’s United Free 
Church, Edinburgh, is a native of the 
famous and beautiful Bute watering- 
place—Rothesay. He was educated 
in the Academy there, in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he took an M. 
A., and at the Free Church College in 
the same city. In Sept., 1891, he was 
made minister of Sherwood Free 
Church, Paisley, from whence went 
our on all sides his reputation as a 
fine preacher and a faithful and ef- 
ficient pastor. When in 1892 St. 
George’s began looking around for a 
colleague for Dr. Whyte, Hugh Black 
was chosen. At the first call the as- 
sembly refused to transfer him from 
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Paisley, but upon a second call in 1895 
he was with the reluctant consent of 
his own people, translated to Edin- 
burgh. He was accorded a sincere 
and noble welcome by Dr. Whyte who 
looked upon him almost as a father 
might look upon a brilliant son. In 
speaking of the relations existing be- 
tween Dr. Whyte and Mr. Black, The 
British Monthly says: “With a col- 
league having a personality so strong- 
ly marked as that of Dr. Whyte, a 
weak man might readily commit the 
fatal mistake of becoming a kind of 
simulacrum. Mr. Black makes no 
such suicidal blunder. He evidently 
holds by the teaching of Schiller’s 
“Aufgabe”—“Let none resemble an- 
other; let each resemble the high- 
est.” Without straining after origin- 
ality, he is yet himself and no mere 
echo of another man, and is original 
in his thought, and his manner, and in 
his mode of expression. His sermons 
are eloquent and they are also stimu- 
lating. They are not mere rhetorical 
froth, but are carefully thought out 
discourses—intellectual and spiritual 
food.” 

Mr. Black has become popular not 
only as a preacher, but as a man, weil 
loved for his personal characteristics. 
In the literary world his “Friendship” 
and “Culture Restraint,” two volumes 
full of beautiful and powerful 
thoughts are fast gaining a wide circle 
of readers and although the many 
cares and labors connected with a 
charge such as St. George’s leave but 
little time for literary work, still we 
look forward eagerly for the little 
gems that we hope from time to time 
shall be added to Mr. Black’s crown 


of literary success. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


I. WILLIAM T. HALE, TENNESSEE, 1857. 
Poems and Dialect Pieces—The Back ward 
Trail—Great Southerners. 


2. KERR B. TuPPER, GEORGIA, 1854. 
Seven Great Lights—Gladstone and Other 
Addresses—English Synonyms. 


3: MARTIN L. HOLBROOK, OHIO, 1831. 

Hygiene of the Brain and Cure of Nervous- 
ness—Eating for Strength—Hygienic Treat- 
ment of Consumption. 


4. GEORGE BRANDES, COPENHAGEN, 1842. 

The Great Tendencies of Nineteenth 
Century Literature—Danish Poets—French 
Romanticism. 


5. JOHN LINGARD, WINCHESTER, 1771. 
Antiquity of the Anglo Saxon Church— 
History of England to 1688. 


6. ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, OHIO, 1850. 
Rosemary and Rue—Gables in Astronomy 
—The Witch Winnie Books. 


7. FRANCIS WILSON, PHILADELPHIA, 1854. 
The Eugene Field I Knew—Recollections 
of a Player—Going on the Stage. 


8. JULES VERNE, NANTES, 1828. 
Round the World in Eighty Days—Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea—An 
Antarctic Mystery. 


9. GEORGE ADE, INDIANA, 1866. 
Pink Marsh—Fables in Slang—Doc’ Horne. 


10. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, OHIO, 1855. 
Chimmie Fadden—Days Like These—A 
Daughter of the Tenements. 


11. Lyp1a M. CHILD, MASSACHUSETTS, 1802. 
Hobomok—Aspirations of the World— 
Philothea. 


12. GEORGE MEREDITH, HAMPSHIRE, 1828. 
Beauchamp's Career—Diana of the Cross- 
ways—The Amazing Marriage. 


13. JuLIA C. R. Dorr, SouTH CAROLINA, 
1825. 
A Cathedral 
Houses—Bermuda. 


Pilgrimage—In King’s 


14. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, NEW Hamp- 
SHIRE, 1861. 
Playgoers’ Year Book—Can Such Things 
Be ?>—Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage. 


15. S. WEIR MITCHELL, PHILADELPHIA, 
1830. 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker—Adventures 


of Francois—Circumstance. 


16. GEORGE KENNAN, OHIO, 1845. 
Tent Life in Siberia—Campaigning in 
Cuba—Siberia and the Exile System. 


17. ROSE T. COOKE, CONNECTICUT, 1827. 
Somebody’s Neighbors — Steadfast — 
Huckleberries. 


18. WILSON BARRETT, ESSEX, 1848. 
Good Old Times — Ben, My 
Daughters of Babylon. 


Chree— 


19. MAURICE JOKAI, KOMORN, 1825. 
Pretty Michal—Midst the Wild Carpathians 
—Debts of Honor. 


20. NATHANIEL S. SHALER, KENTUCKY, 
1841. 
The Individual—A First Book in Geology 


—American Highways. 


21. ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Danzig, 1788. 
The World as Will and Idea—Seeing and 
Colour—Will in Nature. 


22. MARGARET E.-SANGSTER, New York, 
1838. 
Winsome Womanhood— Art of Home 
Making—Miss Dewbury’s School. 


23. MARGARETTA W. DELAND, 
vania, 1857. 
Old Chester Tales—John Ward, Preacher 
—The Wisdom of Fools. 


Pennsyl- 


24. JOHN HABBERTON, Brooklyn, 1842. 
Helen's Babies—Some Boys’ Doings—The 
Chautauquans. 


25. JANE G. AUSTIN, Massachusetts, 1831. 
Standish of Standish—Betty Alden— 
Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters. 


26. VICTOR HuGo, Besancon, 1802. 
Les Miserables — Les Contemplations — 
Napoleon le Petit. 


27. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Maine, 1807. 
Hiawatha—The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish —- Evangeline. 
28. BERTHOLD AUERBACH, Wiirtemberg, 
1812. 
Village Tales of the Black Forest—Little 
Barefoot—On the Heights. 
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The Last Year in the Book World 


The LAST YEAR 


in the BOOK 


WORLD—a RETROSPECT 


By Albert Elmer Hancock, Author of «‘Henry Bourland”’ 


HE pulse of the book world 
last year was sustained at 
fever pitch. The publish- 

met ers, from enterprise or 
, 4 | competition, made contin- 
ai\\ uous and frantic efforts to 
ieee bull up the market in the 
matter of sales. The chief 
method, as every one has observed, 
was advertising ; and the ingenuity of 
honest men and charlatans was taxed 
to the limit in inventing devices to cry 
their wares. The time was when 
books were offered for sale in simple, 
dignified announcements. But lasi 
year no restraints of propriety were 
observed in the struggle to boom some 
of the publications, Ludicrous claims 
of merit, false records of sales, lottery 
schemes and prizes were employed as 
bids for public notice and popular 
favor, and a great many publishers 
stepped down from the traditional 
plane of dignity to the level of auc- 
tioneers, street fakirs and vendors of 
patent medicines. The sales undoubt- 
edly were enormous and unprecedent- 
ed, and the close of such a year is an 
apt time to consider some of the con- 
sequences of all this commotion. 

The methods of the publishers have, 
in a sense, affected the general esti- 
mate of authors, A few years ago the 
vocation of a writer was regarded as 
one of the higher professions. But 
the wholesale introduction of new as- 
pirants into the field, and the absurd 
clams of newly-discovered genius 
have lowered the repute of the profes- 
sion to that of a trade. Authors are 
now looked upon somewhat as one 
looks upon those lawyers and doctors, 
who, leaving the privacy of their of- 
fices, go out upon the streets to drum 
up clients and patients. In the case of 


writers there are, indeed, many not- 
able exceptions ; but yet the prevailing 
spirit of commercialism and aggres- 
sive competition has brought about an 
inevitable lowering of the dignity of 
authorship. 

Another result is the confusion of 
critical standards. The genial Bar- 
num of late memory once remarked 
that the public liked to be humbugged, 
and one of our greatest statesmen and 
Presidents is reported to have said 
that you can fool the people a part of 
the time. Last year some enterpris- 
ing publishers played very extensiveiy 
upon this weakness of human nature 
with their audacious claims for the 
merits and sales of their books. More 
than one reader, if he confessed the 
truth, has taken advertisements ai 
face value and parted with his money 
like the fool of the proverb. In the 
advertising last year there was a lav- 
ish employment of superlatives, but 
there was discernible little evidence of 
restraint or a critical standard. The 
reviewers, of course, had the check- 
rein in their hands, and some of them 
did their work conscientiously and 
well, But newspapers must live, and 
to live and thrive they must have ad- 
vertisements. So, to keep the publish- 
ers in good humor, from many a man- 
aging editor’s office there went forth 
instructions to review books diplo- 
matically, and not to find fault need- 
lessly; a policy which can be very 
readily followed with a little of the 
golden gift of silence or a convenient 
shift of the standard of critical judg- 
ment. Such a course has doubtless 
always been, more or less, a business 
policy; but last year it was pursued 
with a vengeance. 

The publishers were supplied with 
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flattering puffs, the advertising col- 
umns were filled, and the managing 
editor had larger figures to show as 
the fruits of his stewardship. But in 
this grinding of book-sellers’ axes the 
reaction came upon both publisher and 
reviewer. The people might be fooled 
some of the time, but not all of the 
time, as Lincoln added. In the face 
of these indiscriminating reports of 
books, they lost confidence in reviews 
altogether. A few years ago, if we 
accept the testimony of one who is in 
a position to know, a good notice in a 
large daily would sell two hundred 
books ; to-day it would not sell twenty- 
five. For reviewing, in the public 
estimate, is not a matter of criticism; 
it is simply a game of axe-grinding. 
Even those papers and magazines 
which have kept their consciences 
clean have to suffer with the rest. The 
average reader doesn’t stop to differ- 
entiate. He has lost confidence in re- 
viewing in general. 

Another evil consequence of all this 
furore should be noted before we turn 
to the consideration of compensating 
facts. The craving for large sales has 
had a baleful effect upon the writers 
themselves. It is seen most clearly in 
certain writers of established reputa- 
tion, who, lured by the new oppor- 
tunities for gain, have exalted the 
element of sensational incident and de- 
graded the ideal of their art. One 
signal instance comes to mind, and 
another, of men whose former work 
had the real, impressive note of dis- 
tinction, but who, in the wild scram- 
ble, have come down to the cheap and 
shoddy type of novel of fevrous ex- 
citement. They have a right to do it, 
of course. Perhaps they need the 
money. But, in a higher sense, they 
have become unprofitable servants by 
a misuse of their talents, and, in 2 
higher court, they will have their re- 
ward. They have degraded art to sen- 
sationalism. 

After all, however, this extensive 
sale of books is a suggestion of some 


very good and promising tendencies, 
which we shall soon see if we turn our 
attention to the readers, There is a 
widespread interest in reading. It 
may be superficial, but it is well-nigh 
universal, Perhaps never before in 
the history of the country have the 
American people been reading so 
avidly and so extensively. And this 
reading, while much of it is innocuous, 
indicates an appetite that will grow 
into a demand for the highest and 
best, sooner or later. The genuine 
artist, who is above the temptations of 
sensationalism, and who, in conse- 
quence, is limited to a few readers, 
need not feel the sting of neglect at 
the sight of the popularity of his in- 
feriors. His day is coming. The 
great multitudes of readers, now feed- 
ing their tastes upon the inferior 
things, will soon pall at such and will 
crave that which is really excellent. 
For this commotion in the book world 
is but the sign of an awakening con- 
sciousness among the American peo- 
ple, and those who can see ahead, pre- 
dict that in a few years the United 
States will offer to the literary mav 
the largest, best and most appreciative 
public in the world. We are now 
climbing quickly toward commercial 
supremacy among the nations; we 
shall soon be recognized as the domi- 
nant factor in Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, and unless history and human 
nature reverse themselves, that revela- 
tion of national strength will demand 
and will produce a literature of power 
and distinction. 


Another hopeful sign of the past 
year is that, with very few exceptions, 
the books published have been clean 
and wholesome. The number of ex- 
cellent biographies that have been is- 
sued and the extent of their sales, give 
one data for a pleasant inference; for 
an interest in biography is the touch- 
stone of a normal zest in life. More- 
over there was this unusual need and 
response for books about nature and 
out-door life, which indicates that the 
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popular pulse is beating in harmony 
with normal, natural law, and which 
is a sure proof that the body politic 
is untainted with any germs of degen- 
eration. Any nation or age which 
loves the life of garden, wood or 
mountain is far remote from decrepi- 
tude or decline, and the large sale of 
books about such subjects, which was 
a feature of last year’s trade, simply 
shows that the opening of the century 
finds us abounding in health and 
vitality. 

Moreover, even the flood of histori- 
cal novels, with all their superficiality 
and cheap workmanship, is evidence 
of that universal awakening which 
must always come before a period oi 
achievement. The desire to learn, the 
craving for a wider range of vision, 
the interest in the uttermost corners 
of the earth, were characteristic of the 
true spirit which produced the litera- 
ture of Elizabethan England. And it 
is a fair question to ask if America is 
not to-day in the first phase of some 
such renaissance? The United States 
to-day, from the ports of the east to 
the ultima thule of the west, are feel- 
ing this ferment of curiosity which is, 
in truth, when one reads below the 
surface of this commercialism, but a 
first symptom of a nation’s rising to a 
higher and broader conception of life. 
Take the “Crisis” as a sample of what, 
in the book line, the public have most 
widely appreciated. As a register of 


popular taste, it was undeniably the 
book of the year. Examine it and you 
will find that it supplied the double 
need of entertainment and education. 
Yet the fact that the average reader 
received it as a welcome yet not alto- 
gether satisfying performance in art, 
shows that the average reader is tak- 
ing his books, not with the thought- 
less receptivity of a child, attent on 
the story, but with real critical judgment. 

In casting up the account of the 
year, we should make a great mistake 
to judge of conditions by the noise 
which publishers make in the clamor 
of competition, There were vociferous 
book-sellers in the days of Elizabeth, 
and publishers sent their agents into 
the theatres to steal Shakespeare's 
lines from the actors’ lips, and then 
sold the garbled texts by criers and 
hawkers on the streets. We are not, 
indeed, producing Shakespeares in 
latter-day America; or Thackerays 
even, however much the cupidity of 
publishers. may insist that they have 
discovered new geniuses. But when 
all is told, with all the faults and 
short-comings of the times and meth- 
ods, this recent furore is creating liter- 
ary conditions,—on the one hand an 
eager body of readers, on the other an 
ambitious school of writers,—which 
sooner or later will give a reputable 
literature to rising, strenuous, domi- 
nant America, 


SS, 
DISEASE in SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


ECOND- HAND school books 
have found their way into 
nearly every neighborhood 
and school in Kentucky, so 
have smallpox and other con- 
tagious diseases. Scarcely a 
county in the State has escaped 
the ravages of this contagion, 

and in most instances the manner and its 
approach is mysterious and unknown, 


It is a well-known fact that con- 
tagious diseases may be communicated 
through second-hand clothing, or 
other articles of cotton or woolen 
goods used by patients afflicted with 
these diseases, unless such articles are 
thoroughly disinfected; nor does the 
disinfecting always destroy the germs 
of disease. This is true of second- 
hand books. While modern disinfect- 
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ing is great benefit, it does not always 
disinfect. Especially is this true of 
books. The outside may be thorough- 
ly disinfected, and yet germs within 
—between the leaves—remain un- 
harmed, unless the leaves, one by one, 
be subjected to the most careful fumi- 
gation. This process in itself would 
necessarily be so slow, and therefore 
expensive, that it would be cheaper to 
buy a new book than to sterilize an 
old one. It is as easy for dis: 
ease germs, once in an old book, to 
be retained indefinitely, and finally 
communicated as readily as by an old 
garment. 

In support of this position, the tes- 
timony of many (some) of the most 
eminent physicians of Kentucky has 
been taken, and is here given: 

Dr. J. N. McCormack, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., says: “It is easy to see 
how the use of second-hand books 
might become a source of contagion 
in our schools, especially with scarlet 
fever and diptheria. The practice of 


some of our book-sellers in dealing in 
second-hand books is very objection- 
able.” 

Dr. A J. Andrews, of Lexington, 
Ky., says: “The use of second-han4 
books might become a fruitful source 


of contagion. Pupils in our public 
schools should not be allowed to use 
second-hand books at all, especially 
when they do not know who used the 
books first, unless the books have been 
thoroughly disinfected; even then it 
is possible that some books will be 
overlooked. Better disregard the use 
of them altogether. One case of 
smallpox, scarlet fever or diptheria 
may do more damage in a family or 
community than it is possible to repay 
by the savings on second-hand books 
in a life time.” 

Dr. J. B. Martin, president of Ken- 
tucky University Medical Depart- 
ment, in Louisville, says: “Experi- 
ence of the medical world is in favor 
of contagiousness of smallpox, mea- 
sles, itch, scarlet fever and diptheria, 
and the transmission of them through 
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clothing, books, toys, etc. It is pos- 
sible for these diseases to be com- 
municated through the use of second- 
hand-books. Pupils in our public 
schools should not buy and use sec- 
ond-hand books used by a pupil while 
he had any of these diseases.” 

Dr. E. Y. Johnson, a prominent 
physician of Louisville, and Professor 
of Pharmacy and Pharmacology in 
Kentucky University Medical Depar:- 
ment, says: “Smallpox and measles 
can be easily communicated through 
the medium of books, toys and cloth- 
ing. It is a well established fact that 
the specific causes of these diseases 
ere very tenacious of life, and will 
cling closely to objects such as books.” 

Dr T. C, Evans, Dean of Kentucky 
University Medical Department, says: 
“Such diseases as smallpox, measles, 
itch and scarlet fever can be commun- 
icated through second-class school 
books, and pupils in public schools 
should not be allowed to use them.” 

The Board of Health in many of 
our cities are now investigating this 
question. County boards are looking 
into it also. 

Under the circumstances, is it wise, 
safe or economical to allow the indis- 
criminate use of second-hand books in 
our public schools and homes? Should 
we take any such risks? The cost of 
books is one of the least of all the ex- 
penses of the pupil; why take such 
hazard when so little is to be gained? 
Besides, the filth of the thing is re- 
pulsive to children and teachers of 
good breeding. If we could always 
know what child or children have used 
the books before us, the case would 
he different. But as it is, is it not 
almost as cleanly to wear the soiled 
garments of an unknown (probably 
diseased) person? What esthetic 
self-respecting child should be forced 
to use such books? 

It is high time that this state of af- 
fairs should come to an end.—E tract 
from a recent issue of The Southern 
School Journal, of Lexington, Ky. 

—Reprinted from The Bookworm. 
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A CAUSE of MANY BOOKS 


OST persons would account for 
the present day inordinate out- 


put of books, especially of 


novels, by calling attention to 

the great increase in the read- 

ing class during recent years. 

This undoubtedly is the-prime 

cause of the phenomenon, but 
it is not the only cause. The reading 
public has undoubtenly of late grown in 
an unprecenented manner—in England 
probably relatively more than in the 
United States, owing to the upgrowth 
of the first board school generation— 
but the fact, nevertheless, remains un- 
accounted for that the multiplying of 
books has far outstripped even the 
multiplying of readers. 

Why is this? The answer to the 
question could probably be supplied 
by any one of the many successful 
writers of the day. “The only way in 
which I can make my old books sell 
is by getting out a new one every 
year,” recently confessed one of these 
supposedly enviable beings; “then 
they will go; otherwise the dealers 
won't put them out on their tables.” 
This explains the situation exactly; 
in order not to disappear from public 
notice, writers nowadays find that 


they must continue to launch a new 
novel at least once yearly, thereby 
killing two, or even three, or four, 
birds with one stone, since the new- 
comer serves to save its predecessors 
from oblivion. 

This may be a branch of manufac- 
turing, but it is certainly not litera- 
ture, although it is wonderful how 
near the result sometimes comes to 


being literature. Doubtless many of 


those now writing at such high pres- 
sure would be devoutly thankful 
dared they stop long enough between 
volumes to draw breath; but they 
know, or at least they fear, that the 
penalty of such a procedure would be 
to be crowded out by the constant in- 
flux of new rivals. For the first time 
in the history of literature, publishers 
to-day would rather obtain a good 
novel from a new man than from an 
old favorite; and owing to the conse- 
quent mushroom growth of new 
authors, current literature to-day fur- 
nishes the amusing but hardly en- 
couraging spectacle of a feverish 
struggle between readers and writers 
to see whether the latter can produce 
more than the former can read or vice versa. 


—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


SSX. 


ee 


N his life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Graham Balfour 
tells the following rather re- 
markable story of ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.’’— 

‘*A subject much in his 
thoughts at the time was the 
duality of man’s nature and 

the alternation of goed and evil; and he 
was fora long while casting about for a 


See aa Cas 


story to embody this central idea. Out of 
this frame of mind had come the sombre 
imagination of ‘ Markheim,’ but that was 
not what he required. The true story 
still delayed, till suddenly one. night 
he had a dream: he awoke, and found 
himself in possession of two, or 
rather three of the scenes in The 
Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 
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“Its waking existence, however, 
was by no means without incident. He 
dreamed these scenes in considerable 
detail, including the circumstance of 
the transforming powders, and so 
vivid was the impression, that he 
wrote the story off at a red heat, just 
as it had presented itself to him in his 
sleep.” 


The publishers of “The Right of 
Way” have received many letters in- 
quiring why Mr. Parker did not call 
his novel “Beauty Steele,” or by some 
titled other than the one he eventu- 
ally decided upon. In reading the 
book, one wonders for many pages 
about the why and wherefore of the 
title, but isn’t this an additional charm 
of the story, this threatening of the 
problem, this questioning of the sig- 
nificance of a poignantly beautiful 
love story? Eventually, the reader 
reaches this meaning, and on page 
312, as the drama draws nearer its 
close, occurs in these brief words the 
only mention of the title: “Kathleen 
has the right of way, not Rosalie” 
Kathleen, the former wife, not Rosa- 
lie, the loving and the beloved of the 
anguish-stricken “Beauty Steele.” 


People who know W. E. Henley, 
and are cognizant of his relations with 
Robert Louis Stevenson—of the earlv 
recognition by Henley of Stevenson’s 
genius—are inclined to doubt that 
Mr. Henley has been correctly quoted 
in the British papers which ascribe 
to him remarks of somewhat ungen- 
erous cavilling at the idealistic treat- 
ment Mr. Balfour has given Steven- 
son in his recent “Life.” Mr, Hen- 
ley believed doubtless that Stevenson 
himself would have forbidden any at- 
tempt to place him nearer to perfec- 
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tion than he was, so utterly honest 
and free from affectation was his rich 
humanity. Henley’s own sonnet on 
Stevenson—one of the finest charac- 
terizations in verse ever penned—is 
so fairly representative of the poet’s 
mental attitude towards his friend, 
that it need only be read to perceive 
Henley’s perfect appreciation of the 
man. 


Miss Frances Aymar Mathews has 
never admitted that she had poetic 
ambition—but to one gentleman at 
least she has appealed as a true 1v- 
mantic poet. Coming into a book- 
store one afternoon, an old gentleman 
stepped briskly up to a clerk and said: 

“Let me have that new book of 
poetry you have by Mathews, Miss 
Mathews I believe.” On being told 
that the clerk did not recall a book of 
poetry by the lady, he repeated: 

“Oh yes. One of the poems, a 
sprightly little thing, runs like this— 


‘When all the May is decked about 
With hawthorne bud and blow; 
When pinkly shows the heather’s tip, 
And harebells nod a-row— 


‘Lady Betty takes the air 
Sing ah fa, la—la—lia! 
With a rush hat on her hair: 
Sing ah fa, la—la—la!’” 


Still the clerk did not recall the 
book he wanted— 

“Well, well,” said the old gentle- 
man, “my memory is much _ better 
than yours, a friend merely repeated 
to me a couple of little poems, and 
when I asked the author he told me 
Miss Mathews. The other was: 


‘When gay postillions cracked their 
whips, 

And gallants gemmed their chat with 
quips ; 
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When patches nestled o’er sweet lips 
At choc’late times; and, ’twixt the 
sips, 
Fair ladies gave their gossips tips ; 
Then, in Levantine gown and brooch, 
My Lady Peggy took the coach, 
For London Town!” 

“Why, that’s a novel,” said the 
clerk—“My Lady Peggy Goes to 
Town.” 

“Bless me! Get it quick, there’s 
nothing I like better than a good. 
sprightly novel,” exclaimed the old 
gentleman. “Ha—I like that—’twas 
very fair poetry too.” 


It is had on excellent authority that 
Henry Clay McDowell, who was ap- 
pointed a United States Judge by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, appears as a character 
in John Fox’s new Kentucky book, 
“Bluegrass and Rhododendron.” He 
has been recognized beyond question 
in the character of “Macfarlan.” 
Judge McDowell is, by the way, a 
grandson of Henry Clay. 


Mark Twain’s humor is not quite 
understood by the British working- 
man. Andrew Lang, in an Eng- 
lish magazine article, tells how he 
made this discovery. It seems that he 
had loaned a copy of “Ivanhoe” to the 
workingman, who duly returned it 
with the candid remark that he hadn’t 
tread it through because there were so 
many characters he couldn’t remember 
them all. He then offered to lend Mr. 
Lang a book which he said he was 
sure he would like. This proved to be 


a volume of alleged “Wit and Hu- 
mor,” which, so far from amusing 
him, caused Mr. Lang to feel sad and 
discouraged, Mr. Lang, in his turn, 
then read aloud to the workingman 
what he considered a very choice ex- 
tract from one of Mark Twain’s best 
books. But the workingman smiled in 
a wintry, perfunctory way, and Mr. 
Lang knew that the man, whom he 
pitied, pitied him. So they parted in 
mutual commiseration. 


In view of the recent publication of 
W. E. Henley’s new volume of verse, 
“Hawthorn and Lavender,” the fol- 
lowing letter from Robert Louis Stev- 
enson to Mr. Henley, written from 
Samoa in 1892, referring to an earlier 
group of Henley’s lyrics, is of pecul- 
iar and timely interest. Incidentally 
it serves to remind us again how un- 
reservedly and with what rich and 
generous appreciation Stevenson cele- 
brated the literary achievements of his 
friends 


“Samoa, August 1, 1892. 

“My Dear HENtey: It is impos- 
sible to let your new volume pass in 
silence. I have not received the same 
thrill of poetry since G. M.’s (George 
Meredith) ‘Joy of Earth’ volume and 
‘Love in a Valley’; and I do not know 
that even that was so intimate and 
deep. Again and again I take the 
book down, and read, and my blood 
is fired as it used to be in youth. ... 
I did not guess you were so great a 
magician ; these are new tunes; this is 
an undertone of the true Apollo: these 
are not verses, they are poetry—inven- 
tions, creations, in language. I thank 
you for the joy you have given me, 
and remain your old friend and pres- 
ent huge admirer. 


“RosBerT Louis STEVENSON.” 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
Powe eo ees W OO 2S 


Life is a stream and naught abides.— 7he Plea of Pan. 


It is only by keeping our eyes fixed on what light we have that we can 
ever get any more light.—A Soldier in Two Armies. 


The purer our motives in the endeavor to attain truth, the clearer will be 
our grasp. the greater our courage in the willingness to follow our investiga- 
tions whither soever they lead, and the greater also our sense of assurance 
that in following this lead we are fulfilling the highest aims placed within the 
reach of human intellect.—7he Study of Religion. 


The imagination is a precious faculty which, well directed, can render 
the accomplishment of our duties easier by enkindling in our souls a holy 
enthusiasm for virtue, and inspiring a salutary horror for evil.—7he Perfect 
Woman. 


In all the world is there a sentiment so harrassing and so little understood 
as the discontent of an immature mind blindly seeking the good it is too 
ignorant to separate from evil ?—-Am J/dol of Bronze. 


Environment is a great shaper of our lives. With, surprising power does 
it mould our bodies, our wills, our thoughts to it.—He/en Parker. 


You dwell in heaven or in hell according to your thought world, not 
according to outward circumstances, and this world is under your control 
through your power to change it.—How to Control Circumstances. 


Progress is the onward and invincible march of humanity to the ultimate 
goal of the race.—Luke Delmege. 


‘*Let the heart, with its divine inhabitant ever be a secret sanctuary. 
hallowed with the rapture and sadness of love; but out of which shall go 
nothing but purity and peace, clothing the loved one with a thousand charms, 
ever striving to act according to the ideal inspiration, thus you will send a 
spiritual gleam along your own pathway, which will lighten it and broaden it 
and make you worthy to walk in it.’’—Zsther Mather. 


All forms of ignorance and their progeny are adversaries of the soul that 
has a great destiny to fulfil—//ow 40 Control Circumstances. 
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St. Valentine’s Eve 


VALER TINE * S$ ': 


-e. 


In a pretty cottage, 
By the deep, blue sea, 
Dwelt a fisher’s maiden; 
The’ gentle Helen Lee. 


’Twas twilight, St. Valentine’s Eve, 
The clouds hung grim and low, 
The mighty rush of the ocean’s roar 
Came on like a conquering foe. 

By her cottage window, 
With fair face drawn and white, 
Sat Helen, lonely and heart-sore, 
Gazing into the gloomy night. 


And memory, cruel, pitiless memory, 
Was at work beneath the pale brow, 

And its whispers so full of sadness, 
Caused the lone heart with sorrow to 

bow. 

For it recalled just twelve months ago, 
The last eve of St. Valentine’s Day, 

When another had sat there beside her, 
Whiling the hours away. 


How grave he had been, and how tender, 
And when he had asked her so low, 
“Wilt be my Valentine, darling?” 
Think you she had answered “No’’? 
Then when even more softly and gently, 
He had begged for a lock of her hair, 
Think you that she had refused him? 
What maiden in love would dare? 


Then had come the unlooked-for summons, 
Far away must the sailor go, 
Joy’s springtime must have intermisson, 
Perennial sweets Life does not bestow. 
So down on the sandy seashore, 
One damp and chilly morn, 
Helen bade farewell to her lover, 
E’er over the sea he was borne. 


That was the end. No word came ever, 
Of the fate of ship or crew, 

While the deadly pain at the maiden’s 

heart, 

With steady persistness grew. 

And to-night as she sat at the window, 
Her soul so hungry and sad, 

She yearned and yearned for the tidings 
Of the lot of her sailor lad. 


Had he, in some far-off country, 
Been wrecked on an unknown strand, 
Or been vanquished in a struggle 
With some foreign savage band? 
Or had he—her breath came more 
quickly— 
In a land across the sea, 
Met another, more beautiful maiden, 
And forgotten his love on the lea? 


Eve 


Or out in the mighty ocean, 
Overcome by wind and wave, 
Had the good ship “Victor” foundered 
And gone down with her sailor brave? 
Thus Helen mused, till the Dream-god 
Came winging along through the night, 
And touching his wand to the drooping 
form, 
Spread a vision before her sight. 


She saw the wide, restless ocean, 
Beneath the tempest’s cruel sway, 

And pinned to the billows, helpless, 
A stalwart vessel lay. 

Then suddenly out of the darkness 
Shot forth a serpent-like flame, 

The hulk was wrapped in a seething fire, 
Destruction was playing a winning 

game! 


And now, from the dusky shadows, 
Into the fire’s bright glow, 
Came a tiny boat with a handful of men, 
Attempting to flee from the dangerous 
foe. 
But alas, the wind was too heavy, 
With a sudden lurch and a leap, 
The frail little barque went over, 
Its burden was cast in the deep! 


But one form seemed apart from the 
others, 
One face strong and brave, but white, 
Seemed to come near and nearer, 
Till clearly revealed in the light. 
It was he, the long grieved-for lover, 
And his words as he sank seemed to be, 
“Helen, farewell, my beloved one, 
E’en in death I’ll be faithful to thee!” 


The sad vision vanished, and peace 
Settled over the maiden’s soul, 
Doubt and misgivings were conquered, 
Love had opened the secret, sealed 
scroll! 
What matter if Death were between them, 
Soon she too would have to prepare 
To cross the tide of the river, 
She could wait for the glad meeting 
there. 


So contented, joyous and peaceful, 
She closed her tired eyes once more, 
And sank into happy oblivion, 
With a heart no longer sore. 

But at dawn on St. Valentine’s morning, 
By the window, a smile on her face, 
Helen slept the last sleep, for her spirit 

Had gone to her lover’s embrace. 


Q. MacD. 
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F St. Valentine, the saint so 
celebrated among young 
persons, little is known, 
except that he was a priest 
of Rome and was mar- 
tyred there about 270. Of 
the origin of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, in the sense of 

which we generally know it, Mr. 
Douce in his “Illustrations of Shake- 
speare,” says “it was the practice in 
ancient Rome, during a great part of 
the month of February, to celebrate 
the Lupercalia, which were feasts in 
honor of Pan and Juno. On this oc- 
casion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, 
the names of young women were put 
into a box, from which they were 
drawn by the men as chance directed. 
The pastors of the early Christian 
church, who by every possible means 
endeavored to eradicate the vestiges 
of pagan superstitions, and chiefly by 
some commutations of their forms, 
substituted, in the present instance, 
the names of particular saints instead 
of those of the women; and as the 
festival of the Lupercalia had com- 
menced about the middle of February, 
they appear to have chosen St. Valen- 
tine’s dav for celebrating the new 
feast, because it occurred at nearly 
the same time. It should seem, how- 
ever, that it was utterly impossible to 
extirpate altogether any ceremony to 
which the common people had been 
much accustomed, a fact which it 
were easy to prove in tracing the ori- 
gin of various other popular supersti- 
tions. Accordingly the outline of the 
ancient ceremonies was preserved, but 
modified by some adaptation to the 
Christian system. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the above practice of 
choosing mates would gradually be- 
come reciprocal in the sexes, and that 


*The greater part of this article has 
been taken from “The Every Day Book” 
and “The Year Book,” both edited by 
William Hone. 


VALENTINE’S DAY* 


all persons so chosen would be called 
Valentines, from the day on which the 
ceremony took place.” 

In later years the celebration has 
assumed different forms in different 
places. Mission, a learned traveller, 
who died in England about 1721, de- 
scribes thus the amusing practices of 
his time: “On the eve of the 14th of 
February, St. Valentine’s Day, the 
young folks in England and Scotland, 
by a very ancient custom, celebrate a 
little festival. An equal number of 
maids and bachelors get together, 
each writes his or her true or feigned 
name upon separate billets, which they 
roll up and draw by way of lots, the 
maidens taking the men’s billets, and 
the men the maids’, so that each of 
the young men lights upon a girl that 
he calls his valentine, and each of the 
girls upon a young man which she 
calls her’s. By this means each has 
two valentines: but the man. sticks 
faster to the valentine that has fallen 
to him, than to the valentine to whom 
he has fallen. Fortune having thus 
divided the company into so many 
couples, the valentines give balls 
and treats to their mistresses, wear 
their billets several days on their bos- 
oms or sleeves, and the little sport 
often ends in love. There is another 
kind of valentine, which is the first 
young man or woman that chance 
throws in your way, in the street or 
elsewhere, on that day.” 

In some places at this time, and 
more particularly in London, the lad’s 
valentine is the first lass he sees in the 
morning, who is not an inmate of the 
house; the lass’s valentine is the first 
youth she sees. Gay mentions this 
usage on St. Valentine’s Day: He 
makes a rustic housewife remind her 
good man,— 

I early rose just at the break of day, 
Before the sun hath chas’d the stars away; 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 


To milk my kine (for so should house- 
wives do). 
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Thee first I spied, and the first swain we 
see, 
In spite of Fortune, shall our true-love be. 

So also in the “Connoisseur,” there 
is mention of the same usage preceded 
by certain mysterious ceremonies the 
night before; one of these being al- 
most certain to insure an indigestion 
is therefore likely to occasion a dream 
favorable to the dreamer’s waking 
wishes.—‘“Last Friday was Valen- 
tine’s Day, and, on the night before, I 
got five bay-leaves and pinned four 
of them to the four corners of my 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle; 
and then if I dreamt of my sweet- 
heart, Betty said we should be mar- 
ried before the year was out. But to 
make it sure, I boiled an egg hard and 
took out the yolk, and filled it with 
salt; and when I went to bed ate it, 
shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our 
lovers’ names upon bits of paper, and 
trolled them in clay, and put them in 
water, and the first that rose up was 
to be our valentine.” 

Shakespeare bears witness to the 
custom of looking for your valentine, 
or desiring to be one, through poor 
Ophelia’s singing: 

Good morrow! ’tis St. Valentine’s Day! 

All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

Sylvanus Urban, in 1779, was in- 
formed by Kitty Curious, that on St. 
Valentine’s Day, in that year, at a 
little obscure village in Kent, she 
found an odd kind of sport. The 
girls from five or six to eighteen years 
old were assembled in a crowd burn- 
ing an uncouth effigy which they 
called a “holly boy,” and which they 
had stolen from the boys; while in 
another part of the village the boys 
were burning what they called an “ivy 
girl,” which they had stolen from the 
girls, The ceremony of each burning 
was accompanied by acclamations, 
huzzas and other noise. Kitty in- 
quired the meaning of this from the 
oldest. people in the place, but she 


could learn no more than that it had 
always been a sport at that season. 

In the west of England many years 
ago prevailed a singular custom. 
Three single young men went out to- 
gether before daylight on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, with a clapnet to catch an 
old owl and two sparrows in a neigh- 
boring barn. If they were successful, 
and could bring the birds to the inn 
without injury before the females of 
the house had risen, they were re- 
warded by the hostess with three pots 
of purl in honor of St. Valentine, and 
enjoyed the privilege of demanding 
at any house in the neighborhood a 
similar boon. This was done, as an 
emblem, that the owl being a bird of 
wisdom, could influence the feathered 
race to enter the net of love as mates 
on that day, whereon both lads and 
lasses should be reminded that happi- 
ness could alone be secured by an 
early union. 

It was also the custom for men to 
make presents to women. In Scot- 
land these valentine gifts were recip- 
rocal, as indeed they are still in some 
countries. 

In our own land the custom has 
come down to a mere sending of 
printed or sometimes made cards or 
variously designed booklets and val- 
entines with a verse or verses on some 
love subject. A degeneration is noted 
in the vulgar caricatures that unre- 
fined or malicious persons sometimes 
send to others. 

St. Valentine is the saint of all 
true lovers of every degree, and hence 
the letters missive to the fair, from 
wooers on his festival, bear his name. 

Many of our poets have celebrated 
the day with verses of various form. 
Chaucer sings :— 

Saint Valentine, thou art full high on loft, 

Which drivest away the long nighte’s 
black, 

Thus singen smalle foules for thy sake, 

Will have they cause for to gladden oft, 

Since — of them recovered hath his 
make: 


Full blissful may they sing, when they 
awake. 
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This stanza indicates the prevalent 
belief that on St. Valentine’s Day the 
birds choose their mates. Shakespeare, 
too, speaks of it in this way. 


In Dodsley’s Miscellanies we find: 


St. Valentine’s morning. 

Hark! through the sacred silence of the 
night 

Loud chanticleer doth sound his clarion 
shrill, 

Hailing with song the first pale gleam of 
light 

Which floats the dark brow of the east- 
ern hill. 

Bright star of morn, oh! leave not yet 
the wave 

To deck the dewy frontlet of the day; 
Nor thou, Aurora, quit Tithonus’ cave 

Nor drive retiring darkness yet away. 
Ere these my rustic hands a garland twine, 

Ere yet my tongue indite a single song, 
For her I mean to hail my Valentine, 

Sweet maiden, fairest of the virgin 

throng. 

And Jago leaves us these lines, 
which harmonize with those of Chau- 
Cert : 

St. Valentine’s Day. 
The tuneful choir in amorous strains, 

Accost their feathered loves; 

While each fond mate, with equal pains, 

The tender suit approves. 

With cheerful hop from spray to spray 

They sport along the meads; 

-In social bliss together stray, 

Where love or fancy leads. 

Through spring’s gay scenes each happy 
pair 

Their fluttering joys pursue; 

Its various charms and produce share, 

For ever kind and true. 


Drayton writes: 
TO HIS VALENTINE. 


Muse, bid the morn awake, 

Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 

This day’s St. Valentine’s; 
For that good Bishop’s sake, 

Get up, and let me see, 
What beauty it shall be, 

That fortune us assigns. 
But lo, in happy hour, 

The place wherein she lies, 

In yonder climbing tow’r, 

Gilt by the glittering rise; 
O Jove! that in a show’r, 

As once that thund’rer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 

That I could her surprise. 
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Her canopy I'll draw, 
With spangled plumes bedight; 
No mortal ever saw, 
So ravishing a sight; 
That it the gods might awe, 
And powerfully transpierce 
The globy universe, 
Out-shooting ev’ry light. 
My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heav’nly cheek, 
Dy’d like the dawning day, 
As polish’d ivory sleek; 
And in her ear I’ll say, 
“O thou bright morning-star, 
’Tis I that come so far, 
My Valentine to seek. 
“Each little bird, this tide, 
Doth choose her loved pleer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, 
As nature is their guide: 
So may we two be true, 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were.— 
“Let’s laugh at them that choose, 
Their valentines by lot. 
To wear their names that use, 
Whom idly they have got: 
Such poor choice we refuse, 
Saint Valentine befriend; 
We thus this morn may spend, 
Else, Muse, awake her not.” 
And Montgomery sings: 
THE VALENTINE WREATH. 
Rosy red the hills appear 
With the light of morning, 
Beauteous clouds, in ether clear, 
All the east adorning; 
White through: mist the meadows shine, 
Wake, my love, my Valentine! 
For thy locks of raven hue, 
Flowers of hoarirost pearly, 
Crocus-cups of gold and blue, 
With Mezereon sprigs combine. 
Rise, my love, my Valentine! 
O’er the margin of the flood, 
Pluck the daisy peeping; 
Through the covert of the wood, 
Hunt the sorrel creeping; 
With the little celandine 
Crown my love, my Valentine! 
Pansies, on their lowly stems, 
Scattered o’er the fallows; 
Hazel-buds with crimson gems, 
Green and glossy sallows; 
Tufted moss and ivy twine, 
Deck my love, my Valentine. 
Few and simple flow’rets these; 
Yet, to me, less glorious 
Garden-beds and orchard-trees! 
Since this wreath victorious, 
Binds you now forever mine, 
O my love, my Valentine! 
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MONG the articles in the Cen- 
tury are special features re- 
lating to the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln, and 
bw! unpublished conversations 
£8 with George Washington. A 

new Lincoln portrait appears 
in this number. Mrs. Arthur 
Bronston has a paper on ‘‘ Browning in 
Venice ;’’ the first of a group of ‘‘ Little 
Stories,’’ by S. Weir Mitchell, appears 
under the title of ‘A Man and a Woman,’’ 
and there are other stories by prominent 
writers. 


\ 


Among the illustrated paper in 
Frank Leslie’s are “The City’s Edge,” 
by Carl Hovey; “The Cicada,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill;’ “Our Inland Fleet,” 
by W. D. Hulbert, and “How Arnold 
was Almost Captured,” by Norman 
Hapgood. Interesting short stories, 
poems, and new installments of Mau- 
rice Hewlett’s serial add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the number. 


The February Harper’s contains the 
first of the pictures which Edwin A. 
Abbey, R. A., is to contribute to the 
magazine during the year. The open- 
ing contribution is a poem by Henry 
van Dyke, entitled “The Dwellings of 
Peace ;” E. S. Thatcher has an essay 
in story form “The Better Half,” and 
Annie Hamilton Donnell has another 
of her sketches of child life, entitled 
“Bobby Unwelcome.” The special 
articles are of particular interest. 


“The Future of China,” by Isaac T. 
Headland, is the opening article in the 
Junior Munsey. Elsie Reason tells 
how Paris sets the style for feminine 
dress all over the world, and there are 
articles by Anne O’Hagan, G. B. Wal- 
dron, Charles De Kay and others. 


Among the illustrated papers in 
Ainslee’s are “Marshall Field, Mer- 
chant,” by Richard Linthicum; 
“Profit-Sharing in America,” by H. 
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E. Armstrong; and “The Jewels of 
American Women,” by Frank S. Ar- 
nett. There are short stories by 
Stephen Moore, W. R. Lighton, Colin 
McKay and Duncan C. Scott. 


“The Flash of an Emerald,” by 
Ethel Watts Mumford, the novelette 
with which the February number of 
The Smart Set opens, is a notable con- 
tribution to literature. Edgar Faw- 
cett contributes an important story, 
dealing with phases of American life 
abroad, of which no author has a more 
intimate knowledge. “A Drama in a 
Dining-Room,” by Edgar Saltus, re- 
lates with characteristic brilliancy the 
story of a Paris sensation. The tragi- 
comedy in the love affairs of a Japan- 
ese is daintily and tenderly told by 
Onoto Watanna, and J. R. Crawford 
gives a bit of inimitable satire, entitled 
“Polly Powwows.” There are poems 
by Bliss Carman, Gelett Burgess, Clin- 
ton Scollard, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, Julien Gordon, Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, Charlotte Becker, and others, 
together with humors by Tom Masson, 
Edwin L. Sabin, Roy Farrell Greene, 
and many more. 


Among the table of contents in the 
New England Magazine are “The 
Governors of Massachusetts,” by Al- 
fred S. Roe; “The Story of a New 
England Canal,” by Helena Smith, and 
“New England Ship Canals,” by Alex- 
ander H. Ford. The usual short stories 
complete the number. 


“Marconi’s Great Achievement,” by 
Ray Stannard Baker, is the opening 
article in McClure’s. Sir Harry H. 
Johnston describes “The Pygmies of 
the Great Congo,” and John La Farge 
has an interesting paper on “Raphael.” 
“The Forest Runner” is concluded, 
and there are short stories and poems 
to complete the number. 
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“Louisiana,” by Earl Mayo, is the 
opening article in Pearson’s. “Hunt- 
ing With the Camera” shows how an 
American sportsman has solved the 
problem of gratifying the hunting in- 
stinct inherent in every human being, 
without hunting his victim; Malcolm 
Ross describes “Fresh Fringes to the 
British Empire ;” and there is an in- 
teresting paper on “The Home of 
Cecil Rhodes,” by H. C. Shelley. 


“The Naval Strength of Nations,” 
by Sir Charles W. Dilke, is the open- 
ing paper in the Cosmopolitan. Orrin 
E. Dunlap has an interesting article on 
“Niagara—The Scene of Perilous 
Feats ;” Lewis Nixon writes about 
“The Development of Shipping in the 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Julien Gor- 
United States,’ and there are short 
stories by well-known authors. 


The cover of Everybody's is de- 
signed by Walter King Stone, and the 
frontispiece is drawn by Frederic 
Remington. C. H. Townsend de- 
scribes “The Life of the Deep Sea;” 
Cesare Lombroso has an article on 
“Anarchy;” the serials are contin- 
ued, and short stories by well-known 
authors add to the attractiveness of 
the number. 


The opening paper in current Mun- 
sey’s is by Marian West, and de- 
scribes “The Griefs and Glories of 
Gretna.” Comtesse Marguerite Cas- 
sini writes about “The Strong Men of 
Russia ;” and other papers are on “The 
Trade of Train Robbery,” “American 
Women in Husbandry,” and “College 
Days of the Presidents.” 


The February issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal opens with the first part 
of Miss Portor’s new romance of the 
South, “Those Days in Old Vir- 
ginia,” illustrated by W. L. Taylor. 
Clifford Howard describes Madame 
Modjeska’s paradise of a home in 
Southern California, and Franklin B. 
Wiley writes of “The Summer Homes 
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of Well-Known People,” telling and 
showing where such famous folk as 
Paderewski and Marion Crawford 
and a dozen others spend the warm 
months. The editorial page is given 


‘up to the first of the “Mothers’ Meer- 


ings,” a new department which wiil 
appear at intervals hereafter, and sev- 
eral clever poems and short stories are 
printed in “Under the Evening 
Lamp.” 


The Woman’s Home Companion 
contains a picturesque article on the 
great New Orleans Carnival of Mardi 
Gras. “The Superintendent and the 
Baby” is the title of a clever short 
story by Edwin L. Sabin, which is 
quaintly illustrated by Fannie Y. 
Cory; Madame Schumann-Heink, the 
German soprano, is the subject of 
Gustav Kobbe’s article on “Famous 
Artists in Grand Opera,” and there is 
an attractive and timely article on the 
neglected and forgotten birthplace of 
George Washington. 


The complete novel in the Argosy is 
by Jared L. Fuller, and tells the story 
of “The Castaways of Eagle Pass.” 
The several serials are continued, and 
there are short stories by D. T. Per- 
cival, Charles C. Waddle, W. Bert 
Foster and others. 


In the March number of the St. 
Nicholas the long story is a bright bit of 
fanciful, humorous nonsense by Ben- 
net W. Musson, of Rochester, New 
York. “Old Strategy” is a story of 
the hunting of mountain lions—a sport 
made popular by President Roosevelt’s 
yet recent hunting-trip in the West. 
This story is in praise of some big dogs 
who had learned to fight mountain 
lions so skillfully that one of them was 
known by the name “Old Strategy,” 
and gives title to the story. Minor 
features of the number include bright 
poems by Margaret Johnson, Grace 
Fraser, and Edwin L. Sabin, and sev- 
eral short articles and stories. 





Best Selling Books 


John Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard), who writes the complete 
novel in Lippincott’s, needs no intro- 
duction to fiction readers. This late 
tale is called “The Standings” after 
the interesting family of a poor Eng- 
lish artist. Among the short stories 
are “For the Honor of His Wife:” the 
story of an actor who is jealous of his 
young © wife, and in _ presenting 
‘‘Othello’’ takes his revenge. ‘‘ The 
Abracadabra Affair,’? by Percie W. 
Hart is a clever detective story in which 
a clue is followed through amusing 
and appalling difficulties. Two season- 
able papers compel attention. Captain 
Leslie J. Perry, late of the War Rec- 
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ords office at Washigton, (apropos of 
the birthday of Lincoln, Feb. 12th,) 
writes about “Lincoln’s Official Habit.” 
The other paper in the second part of 
Sidney Lanier’s posthumous essay 
“Music of Shakespeare’s Time.” Part 
I was published in the January Lippin- 
cott’s. This is a readable version of 
facts known only to students. I. Zang- 
wills’ sympathetic poem “Blind Chil- 
dren” heads the list of verse. Accom- 
panying it are the poems “In Winter,” 
by Francis Sterne Palmer; “At 
Ocahd,” by Louise Driscoll; “Epi- 
taph,” by Clarence Urmy, and “At 
Winter’s End,’’ by Cale Young 
Rice. 


—> 
Seen SELLING BO 08 S 


O far as fiction went the best 
selling books in January were 
substantially those which had 
won a front place in the 
Christmas month, and the list, 
therefore, presents few that 
could be termed absolute 
novelties. In the field 

of miscellany, however, two new 
works especially came into well- 
earned prominence—“Old Time Gar- 
dens,” by Alice Morse Earle, a series 
of out-door studies, marked by good 
descriptive work; and “Life Everlast- 
ing,” a very small book devoted to a 
very large subject, and which, despite 
the title, is not so much a religious 
work as a book of philosophy, with a 
religious vein running through it. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke. 

“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller.” 

“The Cavalier,” by George W. Cable. 

“Circumstance,” by S. Weir Mitchell. 


“Lazarre,” by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. 

“The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 

“The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
by Lucas Malet. 

“Lives of the Hunted,” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 

“Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Man from Glengarry,” by Ralph 
Connor. 

“The Making of an American,” by Ja- 
cob A. Riis. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 


“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke. 

“The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 

“The Benefactress,” by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

“Sylvia,” by Evalyn Emerson. 

“D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“On the Great 
Creelman. 

“A Sailor’s Log,” by Robley D. Evans. 

“Old Time Gardens,” by Alice Morse 
Earle. 


Highway,” by James 
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“The Making of an American,” by Ja- 
cob A. Riis. 

“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour. 

“Colonial Furniture in America,” by 
Luke Vincent Lockwood. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Crisis,’ by Winston Churchill. 

“The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
by Lucas Malet. 

“Truth Dexter,” by Sidney McCall. 

“D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Life Everlasting,” by John Fiske. 

“Types of Naval Officers,” by A. T. 
Mahan. 

“James Russell Lowell,” by Horace E. 
Scudder. 

“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour. 

“Lives of the Hunted,” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 

“Old Time Gardens,” by Alice Morse 
Earle. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 
wy 


“he Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 
“D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller. 
“Tarry Thou Till I Come,” by George 
Croly. 

“The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke. 

“Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Benefactress,” by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


" “Lives of the Hunted,” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 

“The Widow and Her Friends,” by 
Charles D. Gibson. 


News 


“The Making of an American,” by Ja- 
cob A. Riis. 

“Heroines of Fiction,” by W. D. How- 
ells. 

“Thoughts for Everyday Living,” by 
Maltbie Babcock. 

“More Animals,” by Oliver Herford. 


AANRED AND 
AWE ED 


W.L. asks the author of the following 
poem, and where it can be found : 

‘* You cannot grind with the water which 
has passed.”’ 


Will Book News kindly oblige by giving 
the best meaning of the term ‘ Folk-lore,”’ 
and references to works giving the largest 
measure of information relating thereto. 

L. F. 


OBIPPUZARYT 


ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, widely known asa 
writer and a historian, died at Somerville, 
Massachusetts, January 7th. Mr. Brooks was 
one of the most voluminous writers of the 
nineteenth century, and a journalist of great 
ability. He was a native of Lowell, was ed- 
ucated at the college of the city of New 
York, and began active life as a salesman 
in the publishing house of D Appleton & 
Company, before he completed his college 
course. He wasliterary editor of the Brooklyn 
Times in 1883-85, and later became one of 
the editors of St. Nicholas Magazine. Mr. 
Brooks removed to Boston in 1887, to join 
the newly-formed publishing corporation of 
D. Lothrop Company as editor to the corpo- 
ration. He remained there till the death of 
Mr. Lothrop and the business troubles of the 
house in 1892. On the reorganization of the 
concern he returned to his post as literary 
adviser. Some of his most noted books are 
‘*In No Man’s Land,”’ ‘‘ Storied Holidays,”’ 
‘The Story of the American Indian,’’ ‘‘ The 
Story of the American Sailor,’’ ‘‘ The Story 
of the American Soldier,”’ ‘‘ Chivalric Days,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Story of the United States of 
America.’’ Mr. Brooks edited ‘‘ The Story 
of the States’’ series, and wrote the initial 
volume on New York. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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New Books and New Editions 


NEW BOOK, 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


Edwin Booth. By Charles T. Capelano. 
This brief sketch of Booth, based on Win- 
ter’s life and Mrs. J. S. Clark’s works of 
the Booths, rapidly reviews the profes- 
sional and personal life of the actor. His 
failure to produce works in his later years 
is lightly passed over, and the general 
impression of his personations carefully 
described. The Beacon Biographies. 
With frontispiece. 159 pp. 32mo. 


George Romney. 
Illustrated. 61 pp. 


By Rowley Cleeve. 
32mo. 


G. F. Watts, R. A. = By 
Bateman. Illustrated. 59 pp. 


By Malcolm 
32mo. 


Charles T. 
32mo. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Bell. Illustrated. 75 pp. 


Velazquez. By George C. Williamson. 
Litt. D. Bell’s Miniature Series of Paint- 
ers proves a valuable acquisition to the 
study of the world’s chief artists. To be 
sure, the books are small and the subject 
matter condensed, but for younger stu- 
dents just beginning the books will doubt- 
less serve as stepping-stones to something 
greater. The biographical matter con- 
tained is accurate and interesting, while 
the interpretations display sound-minded 
judgment. As guides to more extensive 
works, and as incentives to wider art study 
these little books will be useful. Illus- 
trated. 63 pp. 32mo. 


Jane Austen, Her 
Friends. By Constance 
trated by Ellen G. Hill. 8vo. 
See review, page 465. 


Homes and Her 
Hill. Tilus- 


John Chinaman and a Few Others. By 
E. H. Parker, author of “China: Her His- 
tory, Diplomacy and Commerce,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 359 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 466. 


Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Len- 
nox, The. (1745-1826). Edited by the 
Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavor- 
dale. With numerous photogravure por- 
traits. 2 vols. 322, 283 pp. Indexed. 
Svo. 

See review,, page 468. 


Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, 
The. By Calvin Thomas. Illustrated. 473 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 470 


Madame de Lamballe. By Gecrge 
Bertin. Translated into English by Ara- 
bella Ward. With portrait, an introduc- 
tion and historical notes by the translator. 
323 pp. I2mo. 


Philip Freneau. The poet of the Revolu- 
tion. A history of his life and times. By 
Mary S. Austin. Edited by Helen Kearny 
Vreeland. This life of Philip Moran Freneau 
endeavors to draw from all the authorities 
who have written upon the subject in order 
to gather all the information accessible 
upon his life. The chapter upon his poems 
is made up of extracts of the various au- 
thors who have written upon his works, 
some fifteen in number. The volume cpens 
with a sketch of the Huguenot migration, 
carries the line down from the first immi- 
grant, Andrea Freneau, who came in 1707, 
to his grandson, the poet, including the 
French line for a century before. Iilus- 
trated. 278 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Romance of King Ludwig II. of Ba- 
varia. By Frances Gerard, author of 
“Celebrated Irish Beauties,” etc. From a 
very early age Prince Ludwig, as he then 
was, showed signs of a peculiar disposition 
and an ungovernable temper. His career 
presents many features of interest, and of 
these Miss Gerard has made adroit use. 
After an introductory chapter, in which 
she gives some account of the hereditary 
history of the family, she describes the 
boyhood of the King, the first years 97 his 
accession to the throne, his musical train- 
ing under Wagner, defective war policy, 
enrollment as an ally of Austria and par- 
ticipation in her humiliation, betrothal to 
the Duchess Sophie Charlotte, who ulti- 
mately married Prince Ferdinand of Or- 
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leans, Duke of Alencon, relations with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, love of the stage, 
and so forth. Gradually as we approach 
the end of the book we see signs of the 
King’s mental decline, and so we come to 
the last scene of the tragedy, when his 
Majesty, having been pronounced mad, 
was finally placed under confinement in the 
Castle of Berg, where he subsequently com- 
mitted suicide. Throughout this sad period 
the loyalty of the peasant people was most 
affecting. These poor simple folk did not 
care for the opinion of the doctors. To 
them Ludwig was their King, whether he 
was mad or sane. So ended a career that 
had in it more of the elements of romance 
than probably any other monarch’s his- 
tory could show. Miss Gerard has treated 
her subject with great care and delicate 
insight, and has produced a highly inter- 
esting work. Second edition. With por- 
traits and illustrations. 268 pp. I2mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Ruskin and the English Lakes. By 
the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, author of ‘“‘Lit- 
erary Associations of the English Lakes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 238 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review, page 460. 


Sacharissa. Some account of Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her 
family and friends. (1617-1684). By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady), author of 
“Madame,” etc. This is a new edition of 
an interesting biographical work on “Sach- 
arissa,” otherwise Dorothy Sidney, daugh- 
ter of Robert, second Earl of Leicester. 
This beautiful woman stands in the same 
relation to the seventeenth century that 
Beatrice and Laura stood to Dante’s and 
Petrarch’s ages, respectively. Like these 
latter two, “Sacharissa” has been immor- 
talized by a poet, namely, Waller, who for 
years wooed her in vain. Third edition. 
With frontispiece. 307 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


William Hamilton Gibson; Artist, 
Naturalist, Author. By John Coleman 
Adams, author of “Nature Studies in 
Berkshire,” etc. Illustrated. 275 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 467. 


es 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Billy Stories, The. By Eva Lovett. 
A child’s story, in which a little boy, Billy, 
is carried through an extraordinary series 
of adventures, told him night by night, 
and carry as gloss and comment his re- 
marks on the narrative. The work is in- 


tended to furnish bedtime stories for chil- 
dren, though many of them are certain to 
give a sensitive child more material for 
dreams than is wise. Illustrated. 218 pp. 
I2mo. 


Elf-Errant, The. By Moira O’Neill, 
author of “Songs of the Glens of Antrim.” 
This fairy story is an English fairy’s ad- 
ventures among the elfs of Ireland, and 
running beneath in a sort of apologue, is 
a veiled study of English and Irish charac- 
ter. This, however, interferes not at all 
with the story, but will add to its interest 
among the older juvenile readers. New 
edition. Illustrated by W. E. F. Britten. 


109 pp. I2mo. 


Four on a Farm. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith, author of “The Jolly Good Times 
Series,” etc. A child’s story of the life of 
four children, a boy of eleven, two girls of 
ten and nine, and a little fellow of four, 
who spend a summer with two maiden 
ladies. The book carries them through the 
life of the New England country side, with 
its various forms of amusement. IIlus- 
trated by Emlen McConnell. 309 pp. 
I2mo. 


Goosenbury Pilgrims, The. A_ child’s 
drama. By Ellen Rolfe Veblen. The “Pil- 
grims” is a redaction or organization of 
the separate stories, situations, and char- 
acters of the Mother Goose world into a 
series of related experiences. This has 
not been developed into a complete plot, 
wherein the interests are complex and long 
suspended, but gives just those elonga- 
tions and elaborations of incidents and 
characters for which the child of ten and 
twelve begins to care. 190 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


In Ships of Steel. A tale of the navy 
of to-day. By Gordon Stables, M. D, au- 
thor of “Hearts of Oak,” etc. A boy’s 
book written for English readers taking up 
life in an English cadet training ship, fol- 
lowing the fortune of the boys through 
various ports in the usual school cruise. 
Illustrated. 316 pp. 1I2mo. 


In the Wyoming Valley. A story of 
the massacre in the time of the Revolution. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson, author of “The 
Ward Hill Series,” etc. Wyoming Valley 
is the scene of this Revolutionary story, 
which opens with the entrance of a Con- 
necticut family in the valley, introduces the 
Moravians, describes the opening of the 
Revolution, passing from Valley Forge to 
the approach of the Indians and the con- 
flict which ensues. Blue and Buff Series. 
Illustrated by Frank McKernan. 360 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Merry Jingles. A book for the little 
ones. By Sarah L. Moore. A folio vol- 
ume of large-paged rhymes on various 
events, illustrated by half-tone photo- 
graphs from child life, and indifferent il- 
lustrations, some of them printed in coior. 
There is the usual melange of the alpha- 
bet and little stories in pure doggerel. 


Mother Goose’s Menagerie. By Caro- 
lyn Wells. Miss Wells’s fanciful humor 
has never been more happily expressed 
than in these rhymes about a little boy 
and girl who suddenly find themselves 
transported to the gardens in which cer- 
tain dear old animal friends of everybody’s 
childhood are discovered to have taken up 
their abode. With great delight, which 
will be shared by every young reader, 
they proceed to interview Mother Hub- 
bard’s Dog, Red Riding-hood’s Wolf, 
Mary’s Lamb, Miss Muffett’s Spider, and 
the rest of the inmates. Pictured by Peter 
Newell. 111 pp. 8vo. 


Open-Air Boy, The. By the Rev. G. 
M. A. Hewett, M. A. This volume, one 
of a series in which are “Sea-Fights and 
Adventures, by J. Knox Laughton, and 
“The Summer Playground,” by Charles 
Spencer H. Hayward, is intended to cover 
all phases of out-door life for boys. The 
present issue takes up angling, butterflies 
and moths, caterpillar rearing and all 
kinds of pets, salt-water pursuits, ratting, 
rabiting, cookery and the fine arts of 
camping out. These chapters deal alto- 
gether with English life, so that the birds, 
insects, animals and physical environments 
are unsuited to American conditions. It 
contains, however, many useful hints for 
American boys. The Boys’ Library. II- 
lustrated. 267 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Sea Children, The. By Walter Rus- 
sell. Illustrated. 260 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 478. 


Sea Fights and Adventures. Described 
by John Knox Laughton. Personal ad- 
venture plays a comparatively small share 
in this work intended for boys, which in- 
stead reviews the history of the leading 
maritime conflicts of the last three centu- 
ries. The Spanish treasure ships and the 
Spaniards in the Pacific, pirates and buc- 
caneers, the naval conflicts of the Revo- 
lutionary and French wars and the war of 
1812 complete the volume. The work is 
carefully done. Diagrams in some cases 
indicate the position of the vessels, courses 
are given, and the volume assumes consid- 
erable knowledge of naval operations, 
though careful reading would enable any 
intelligent boy to understand all that is 


The Boys’ Illustrated. 


I2mo. 


said. Library. 


204 PP. 


Stories of Enchantment. By Jane Pent- 
zer Myers. Fairy stories of a light, casual 
nature, following the usual current of 
event and incident, illustrated with wash 
drawings and intended for the twilight 
hour with children. No special literary 
gift is apparent in the treatment of the 
tales. 215 pp. I2mo. 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists. By 
Albinia Wherry, author of “Greek Sculp- 
ture in Story and Song,” etc. A kook 
intended for the reading of children, giv- 
ing the life story of each of the leading 
Tuscan artists, plentifully illustrated with 
reproductions of their works in processed 
photographs. The tone adopted is sim- 
ple. Sculptors and painters are both in- 
cluded, and the work, while somewhat of 
a gift-book order, will serve a good pur- 
pose by introducing children to the field it 
covers. 146 pp. 8vo. 


Wagner Opera Stories. By Grace Ed- 
son Barber. “Stories hold the same rela- 
tive position in the development of chil- 
dren that literature does in the life of the 
adult.” All children should be introduced 
to stories as early as possible, in order 
that their views may be broadened, their 
perceptive powers widened and poetry in- 
troduced into an otherwise prosaic life. 
“Wagner Opera Stories” is just the book 
for a child of six or seven. In clear, pretty 
language the stories of the principal of the 
great operas are told, and the substance 
of such valuable works in music and lit- 
erature should be known by a child long 
before it is old enough to understand and 
appreciate the real thing. So cleverly are 
the synopses made that they can fail to 
interest no child. Illustrated. 191 pp. 
I2mo. 


Wonders in Monsterland. By E. D. 
Cuming, author of “In the Shadow of the 
Pagoda,” etc. It is explained that this 
rather unusual little book is the outcome 
of a suggestion that a book should be 
written for children to introduce them 
to the dead monsters of long ago, and the 
reviewer very willingly certifies that the 
purpose in view has been admirably ac- 
complished. Walter and Jenny in their 
adventures meet with various strange and 
uncouth monsters, and the Moa Bird, the 
Hipparion, Mr. Hy. Low Bates, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackie Rodus, Mr. Sam O’Theorinn 
and Mr. Master Don all and each very 
successfully burlesque the scientific facts of 
primeval life. With illustrations by J. A. 
Shepherd. 258 pp. 12mo.—London Book- 
seller. 
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Wreck of the Sea Lion, The. By 
William O. Stoddard, author of “The 
Young Financier,” etc. New edition. II- 
lustrated. 272 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 477. 


se 
D R A M A 


Opera Singers. A _ pictorial souvenir. 
With biographies of some of the most 
famous singers of the day. By Gustav 
Kobbe. Nothing could be more charming 
than the large, beautifully bound volume 
of pictures of the great opera singers now 
comprising the Maurice Grau Opera 
Company. Photographs of Nordica, Ter- 
nina, Calve, Melba, etc., are in the collec- 
tion, together with short biographical 
sketches of each. It is a book worth hav- 
ing. S8vyo. 


Tragedy of King Lear, The. Edited by 
W. J. Craig. “King Lear” is the third 
volume issued of the Dowden Shake- 
speare. This new edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays promises to appeal to readers of 
every class. The text is large, clear and 
easily perused; the notes given are com- 
prehensive and minute, while the research 
employed in the preparation of the books 
has been extensive. Excepting Dr. Fur- 
ness’s Variorum edition, the Dowden 
Shakespeare will probably be considered 
the most satisfactory now available. 249 
pp. 8vo. 


eH 


EDUCATION AL 


Alphonse Daudet. Selected stories, 
including “La _ Belle-Nivernaise.” Pre- 
pared for class use by T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins. In this book are included six of 
Daudet’s most popular stories, noteworthy 
for their literary finish and wealth of 
idiom. The book contains a portrait of 
Daudet, and maps of France, of Paris and 
of Le Nivernais. The notes explain all 
historical allusions as well as difficult 
grammatical points, and the vocahulary 
has received especial attention, to make it 
accurate and complete. 136 pp. With vo- 
cabulary. 1I2mo. 


Der Prozess von Roderich Benedix und 
Einer muss heiraten, von U. Wilhelmi. 
Edited by M. B. Lambert. These two 
plays are among those recommended for 
elementary reading by the Modern Lan- 


guage Association of America. They fur- 
nish practice in colloquial expressions, 
and will be of great help in teaching the 
idioms of the language. The notes ex- 
plain difficult points, and the vocabulary is 
complete. 76 pp. 12mo. 


Earth, Sky and Air in Song. By W. 
H. Neidlinger. This book gives in simple 
wording novel and attractive songs about 
natural objects, described in the child’s 
language and from the other child’s point 
of view. In the music the composer has 
adhered to the elocutionary expression of 
the text. The melodies are bright and 
rhythmical and present no difficulties for 
children’s voices. With pictures by Walter 
Bobbett. 8vo. 

Ideal School; or, Looking Forward. By 
Preston W. Search. This book presents 
some new and some very sensible ideas 
concerning public school systems. The 
plan is an essentially scientific one and 
offers remedies for many of the now ex- 
isting evils. It provides for the health 
and individual mental development of every 
pupil. International Education Series. 
357 pp. 16mo. 


Perspective for Art Students. By 
Richard G. Hatton, author of “Elementary 
Design,” etc. A work prepared for the 
purpose of meeting the new syllabus of 
the English Board of Education. It is 
intended to be read in the first instance 
in order to get a general view of the sub- 
ject, the student being then advised to 
apply its principles in free-hand drawing. 
The preface points out that architects are 
to-day the only people who can make per- 
spective drawings, the art students follow- 
ing the rule of thumb in obtaining per- 
spective. With 208 diagrams. 266 pp 
Indexed. I2mo. 


Ten Common Trees. By Susan Stokes. 
In the form of interesting stories this hook 
presents a series of simple nature lessons 
dealing with ten of the trees most familiar 
to children. These lessons describe the 
life of the tree and its relations with the 
soil, moisture, winds, and insects. The 
topics are so arranged that the teacher can 
readily accompany each lesson with ac- 
tual nature work. Eclectic School Read- 
ings. 107 pp. I2mo. 


se & 
E Ss Ss A Y Ss 


How to Control Circumstances. By 
Ursula N. Gestefeld, author of “How W e 
Master Our Fate,” etc. Published orig- 
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inally in the “Exodus,” it contains the 
same mystical view of life, taking up the 
various evils of life and their cure, which 
has appeared in previous publications by 
the same author, more or less close to 
what is known as mental science. 109 pp. 
8vo. 


Lorenzo Lotto. An essay in construc- 
tive art criticism. By Bernhard Beren- 
son. A reissue of the first work of the dis- 
tinguished critic, Bernhard Berenson. The 
present edition contains a considerable in- 
crease in the number of works attributed 
to Lotto and Alvise. The latter was the 
teacher of the former, and Mr. Berenson 
attributes to him a number of works 
which have hitherto figured under other 
names, continuing in this the same mi- 
nute study which was begun by Morelli. 
The work is thoroughly provided with in- 
dices, and constitutes in its present form 
a most important addition to the history 
of art. 278 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Moses and the Prophets. By Milton 
S. Terry, D. D. “It is the purpose,” says 
the author, “of this little volume to fur- 
nish a much-needed statement of some of 
the rights and reasons of modern biblical 
criticism. The author has no desire and 
feels no call to propagate any particular 
views touching the origin and dates of Old 
Testament writings, but he feels compeiled 
by the holiest vows of his ministry to 
maintain the fundamental principle of Prot- 
estaht Christianity in the free and fearless 
but reverent investigation of the Holy 
Scriptures.” In a brief space, for the 
book is not large, the author endeavors 
to cover the entire Old Testament. The 
law-giving of the Old Testament is first 
described. The books of prophetic his- 
tory, as they are called, are then analyzed 
and the major and minor taken up in a 
brief summary. 196 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Plea of Pan, The. By Henry W. Nev- 
inson. The author, who has written a book 
on the war between Greece and Turkey, 
and another on the siege of Ladysmith, 
collects in this volume four essays, “A 
New Pheidippides,” “A Priestess to Apol- 
lo,” “The Fire of Prometheus” and “Ver- 
ticordia,” of which two have appeared in 
the “Contemporary Review,” all four deal- 
ing with various phases of Greek life. 190 
Pp. I2mo. 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence. 
By James Bryce, D. C. L., author of “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” etc. 907 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 487. 


F I Cc T O N 


Daughter of the Huguenots, A. By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney, author of “Witch 
Winnie,” etc. The thread of this story is 
so slender upon which Mrs. Champney 
hangs a sketch of the Court of Ferrara, 
and the Huguenots in France and Can- 
ada, a detailed account of the siege of La 
Rochelle, and a great deal about de Fron- 
tenac and the Five Nations that we wonder 
she does not frankly admit on the face of 
“A Daughter of the Huguenots” that its 
purport and interest are historical, not ro- 
mantic. Yyonne de Fontenay, a Huguenot 
refugee in the little Huguenot settlement 
of New Rochelle, has been betrothed 
in childhood to Etienne de Lancy. At the 
beginning of the religious persecutions in 
France, Etienne sails to the West Indies. 
During the six years of his absence he and 
William Phips recover, through the sec- 
ond sight of an old negress, treasure sunk 
in the Spanish Main. Lollonois, the no- 
torious pirate, sinks the sloop on which 
Etienne is returning to France with a 
cargo of gold and precious stones, and the 
Montmorency crucifix, and leaves Etienne 
to starve on a desert island. He is res- 
cued, however, and hastens back to La 
Rochelle to find the Edict of Nantes re- 
voked, the Fontenays fled, and himself in 
danger of arrest and execution. After 
many long and tedious adventures he joins 
Yvonne in New Rochelle. A few weeks 
later he starts off, bent upon recovering 
the treasure sunk, for the second time 
with his sloop. While he is away Yvonne 
and her father are captured at the taking 
of Schenectady, and carried prisoners to 
Quebec. Here Etienne arrives in time to 
save her from a marriage with his old 
enemy, Lollonois, who, through the fa- 
mous crucifix, has succeeded in establish- 
ing his identity with that of the absent 
hero. With illustrations. 315 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Esther Mather. A romance. By Emma 
Louise Orcutt. This is an interesting lit- 
tle tale that displays knowledge of human 
nature and vivid imagination. It has 
clarity of expression and simplicity of 
style, and though rather significant in size 
and of totally new authorship, yet it might 
well be placed with some of our present 
so-called “popular” romances. With front- 
ispiece. 298 pp. I2mo. 


Helen Parker. By Charles Homer 
Steele. In the preface the author says that 
“the story is an attempt to tell something 
of the life of a wretched man, one of the 
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class all too common in our cities, from 
whom we turn our eyes impatiently or 
with a sigh.” The scene of the story is 
laid in Chicago and describes the tempta- 
tions and life of a family whose head was 
arrested for forgery and became a drunken 
tramp. The current of the story deals 
with his contact with his wife and daugh- 
ter, who maintain a semi-respectability. 


357 Pp. I2mo. 


Hester Blair. By William Henry Car- 
son. The heroine of this novel is promised 
as a character of powerful interest, being a 
well-known type of our social life in hoth 
city and country which hitherto has ap- 
peared only as a minor character in fiction. 
The career of the lovable Hester with her 
triple love entanglement, is likely to hold 
the attention of the reader very cicsely 
from the first to the last page. 


Idol of Bronze, An. By Louise Palm- 
er Heaven, author of “Chata and Chinita.” 
This book deals with an intensely melo- 
dramatic people: the wealthy, and now 
practically extinct race of Castilian hacen- 
dados, with their troops of serf-like peons, 
who ruled as territorial magnates through- 
out pastoral Mexico. No more theatrical 
folk than these ever ruffled and strutted 
through life, and a story dealing with their 
ornately gorgeous lives must needs carry 
with it suggestions of limelight and stage 
scenery—to Northern minds, at least. 
But this story is not at all vulgarly melo- 
dramatic, like its cover, and it shows gen- 
uine and intimate knowledge on the au- 
thor’s part of the vividly picturesque land 
with which it is concerned. The daughter 
of one great hacienda is betrothed to the 
owner of another by way of settling a 
debt and uniting two great properties. But 
the senorita gets glimpses of the free life 
and restless, advanced tendencies of a peo- 
ple more modern by several generations 
than those among whom she has grown to 
womanhcod. Also, the cowardly and pal- 
try character of the man she is expected to 
marry is thrown into painful relief for her 
by circumstances which place it in juxta- 
position with the reckless bravery and 
passionate devotion of a young vaquero 
of the peon class. The end is tragic, but 
there are pleasing developments by the 
way, and upon the whole the story is cred- 
itable. 244 pp. 16mo.—London Acad- 
emy. 


Love’s Itinerary. By J. C.  Snaith, 
author of “Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 
etc. Mr. Snaith is at home in eighteenth- 
century England, and this romance, told 
with so much zest and so full of strange 
incidents and good humor, shows this ris- 


ing novelist at his best. The scene cpens 
in London with the graphic introduction 
of the gilded youth of the period in adver- 
sity, and thereaiter follows a series of 
quaint adventures which develop a tale of 
woman’s constancy. There are irksome 
experiences encountered with unfailing 
good nature, and there are rewards 
snatched from fate or unexpectedly dis- 
covered. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 315 pp. Paper. I2mo. 


Luke Delmege. By the Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan, author of “My New Curate,” etc. 
580 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 482. 


Oakford. The story of a Virginia plan- 
tation. By Terry Bockover Gordon. With 
an introduction by Joseph Tyler Butts. 
“Oakford” is a rather pretty but decidedly 
weak story. The scenes are laid in the 
South and deal with an old family. The 
plot is a hackneyed one and presents little 
new interest. The style of writing is sim- 
ple, but possesses no striking or charac- 
teristic features. The book might almost 
be called juvenile. 176 pp. I2mo. 


Secret of Maxshelling, The. By E. 
Everett-Green, author of “Odeyne’s Mar- 
riage,” etc. Another of the multitudinous 
volumes that for the past twelve months 
have been overrunning the fiction world. 
This, however, is slightly above the aver- 
age standard; it has some strength and a 
likely amount of interesting power. The 
diction is somewhat quaint and attractive, 
but not in any way beautiful. Illustrated. 
320 pp. I2mo. 


se & 


H I Ss T O R Y 


Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. By 
John Codman, 2d. This is the dramatic 
story of the ill-fated expedition which 
Benedict Arnold led through the forest 
wilderness of Maine and Canada against 
the impregnable fortress of Quebec. It 
is here told for the first time in its com- 
pleteness. No previous narrative has at- 
tempted to offer anything more than a 
hasty outline of this interesting military 
undertaking, one of the most important, 
though perhaps the most unfortunate, in 
which American arms were engaged during 
the War of Independence. The perils and 
sufferings of the march through a pathless 
wilderness, the long siege of the Citadel 
in the depth of winter, the famous night 
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assault upon the city, in which Montgom- 
ery fell, and the distresses of the Colonial 
soldiers who were so unlucky as to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, make up a 
tale of hardships patiently borne and dan- 
gers bravely faced which cannot fail to 
be of absorbing interest to the general 
reader. At the same time the care with 
which the book has been prepared from a 
comparison of all the existing original 
sources, makes it of permanent value to 
the historical student. There are many il- 
lustrations. 333 pp. 8vo. 


Britain’s Title in South Africa; or, 
The Story of Cape Colony to the Days of 
the Great Trek. By James Cappon, 
M. A. 332 pp. I2mo. 


County and Town in England. Togeth- 
er with some annals of Churnside. By 
Grant Allen. With an introduction by 
Frederick York Powell. The chapters 
which make up this book first appeared 
in the “Pall Mall Gazette” in 1881-2. Of 
the 270 pages which the book contains, 
217 are devoted to a discussion of the Eng- 
lish county, showing the historical origin 
out of which each came, and the physical 
and social forces at work in determining 
their boundaries. The last 45 pages of 
the book, “Annals of Churnside,” takes up 
a site upon the southern coast of Eng- 
land, and following the example set by 
Viollet-le-duc in the “Story of a Fortress,” 
describe the changes through which it 
passed from barbarism to the prestnt time. 
The work is distinguished by Grant Al- 
len’s happy power in the popular exposi- 
tion of scientific observation and knowl- 
edge. 274 pp. I2mo. 


French People, The. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M. A., author of “The Balance of 
Power,” etc. The Great People Series. 
386 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 483. 


Japan. A record in color. By Merti- 
mer Menpes. Transcribed by Dorothy 
Menpes. Reproductions in color of scenes 
in Japanese life form the important part of 
this work, whose letterpress is principally 
devoted to an ‘account of Japanese life 
from the artistic side. Much space is 
given to the methods of Japanese artists 
in all forms, which is contrasted with the 
way in which an artist is taught in Eu- 
ropean schools. The opening chapters 
on Art and the Drama, The Living Art, 
Painters and Their Methods, Art in Practi- 
cal Life, The Garden and Flower Arrange- 
ments, are those dealing with the specific 
mgm of the book. Illustrated. 207 pp. 
vo. 


Oxford Studies. By John Richard 
Green. Edited by Mrs. }). R. Green and 
Miss K. Norgate. 266 pp. With notes. 
16mo. 

See With New Books. 


Present Irish Questions. By William 
O’Connor Morris. 428 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Royal Navy, The. A history from the 
earliest times to the present. By Wm. 
Laird Clowes. Assisted by Sir Clements 
Markham, K. C. B., Captain A. T. Mahan, 
U. S. N., and others. This volume of the 
history of the British Royal Navy opens 
with a chapter by Theodore Roosevelt on 
the war with the United States in 1812. 
It is succeeded by chapters on voyages 
and discoveries by Sir Clement Markham 
from 1803 to 1856. The civil and military 
history of the royal navy is brought down 
from 1816 to 1856 by the author, W. Laird 
Clowes. A list of wrecks and flag-officers 
from 1815 to 1856 completes the work. 
Thirty photogravures and hundreds of 
full-page and other illustrations, maps, 
charts, etc. In seven volumes. Vol. VI. 
549 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 


Tale of the Great Mutiny, The. By 
W. H. Fitchett, B. A., author of “Deeds 
That Won the Empire,” etc. This account 
condenses into one volume the history of 
the Indian mutiny written from a popular 
standpoint, accepting the English view in 
giving all the various reasons which led 
to the outbreak. It is full of personal in- 
cidents and repeats the story of the extra- 
ordinary courage which marked the sup- 
pression of the revolt by English troops. 
With portraits and maps. 371 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Studies of French Criminals of the 
Nineteenth Century. By H. B. Irving, 
author of “The Life of Judge Jeffreys,” 
etc. 349 pp. With index. 8vo. 


Theatre, The. Its development in 
France and England and a history of its 
Greek and Latin origins. By Charles 
Hastings. Authorized translation by 
Francis A. Welby. This volume was orig- 
inally written in French for the French 
public, although the author is a lecturer in 
England. Mr. Hastings has conterted 
himself with giving a connected sketch of 
the history of the development of the 
drama in England and France from its 
origins in Greece and Rome. He has not 
included any criticism or comparison of 
any writers or plays, and has given only 
the briefest outiines of the modern drama 
in England. With an introductory letter 
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from Monsieur Victorien Sardou. 346 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 


Review. 


Tower of London, The. By Lord Ro- 
nald Sutherland Gower, F. S. A. To the 
English race the Tower of London will 
always be the most interesting of its mon- 
uments, for it forms a group of buildings 
that for eight centuries have been the very 
heart of the English capital, and since 
William the Conqueror raised the great 
Keep or Watch Tower through all the 
succeeding centuries the Tower has been 
closely connected with the history of Eng- 
land. To those who do not know the 
Tower, the illustrations taken from the 
building itself and the reproduction of old 
scenes and views connected with it from 
the days of Charles the First to those of 
Queen Victoria will enable them to real- 
ize its incomparable historic interest. In 
two vols. Vol. I. 231 pp. 8vo. 
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L E S gy U R E Ss 
Classification: Theoretical and Practi- 
cal. By Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
“Classification: Theoretical and Practical,” 
includes the lectures delivered before the 
New York State Library School Associa- 
tion Alumni, 1900-1901. Mr. Richardson 
thoroughly discusses the subject in a logi- 
cal and scientific way, and in a manner 
that can hardly fail to inspire the average 
librarian with new ideas. At the same 
time, the general reader has a new field 
opened before him in which he can, at least, 
gain some idea of the toil, patience and 
thought expended in making the treasures 
of great book collections available for 
him in the most convenient way possible. 
He will learn, too, that the profession of 
librarian, as to-day practiced, requires 
something more than a knowledge of 
books and a long memory, and that in the 
ideal librarian are blended high intellec- 
tual qualities, scientific as well as artistic. 
Together with an appendix containing an 
essay towards a bibliographical history of 
systems of classification. 236 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Notes Introductory to the study of the 
Clementine Recognitions. A course of 
lectures. By Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
D. D. “This book,” says the preface, 
“contains notes made by Dr. Hort for a 
course of lectures which he delivered in 
Cambridge ‘as Hulsean Professor in the 
October term, 1884. They were written 
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out almost in full, and are printed sub- 
stantially as they stand. It is clear from 
the preface, which was found in the same 
box with the Lecture Notes, that Dr. Hort 
had intended to publish them. They form 
a natural supplement to the volume of 
lectures on Judaistic Christianity, printed 
in 1894.” Dr. Hort was associated with 
Bishop Weston in what is now generally 
accepted by English-speaking scholars as 
the standard Greek text. 142 pp. I2mo. 
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More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright continues to dole 
out Fitzgerald’s correspondence and frag- 
ments. Of course there are good things, 
entertaining passages in this new series 
which includes letters to Carlyle and oth- 
ers. Fitzgerald could not be dull and un- 
informing. One would not be sorry to 
see all his works, including the few really 
exquisite poems besides the immortal 
Omar translation, bound up together, un- 
der the competent editorship of Mr. 
Wright, and an end to it all. These odds 
and ends, appearing from time to time, 
tend to prolong the life of the club which 
does its best to make Fitzgerald and Omar 
absurd in the view of so many people. 
The Eversley Series. 285 pp. Indexed. 
16mo.—London Saturday Review. 
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Lessons in Practical Electricity. Prin- 
ciples, experiments and arithmetical prob- 
lems. An elementary text-book. By C. 
Walton Swoope. This volume has grown 
out of a private edition of “Lessons in 
Practical Electricity,” published by the 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, for 
the use of its evening ‘classes.: It was 
found necessary because the classes were 
composed of young men who wished sim- 
ple teaching in order to obtain a begin- 
ner’s knowledge and no book exactly suited 
for their position, which required, for in- 
stance, the mathematical calculations to 
go no further than arithmetical propor- 
tion, was found to be available. The suc- 
cess of the work in the class-room and its 
adoption by several other schools has led 
to the preparation of this large volume 
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intended to furnish the same character of 
work adapted to beginners, who desire to 
obtain a practical knowledge of electricity 
for use in the arts, but who come to their 
studies with no training higher than that 
of the city public grammar school. [Illus- 
trated. 435 pp. Indexed. t12mo. 


eH 
MEDICAL BOOKS 


Short Talks with Young Mothers. On 
the management of infants and young 
children. By Charles Gilmore Kerley, 
M. D. This is a most complete treatise 
on the management of infants and young 
children, written from the point of view 
of an eminent medical specialist. The au- 
thor realizes that “the better class young 
mother of the present day is not content 
with the meagre information possessed 
by her mother and grandmother,” and ac- 
cordingly he-treats briefly and pointedly of 
some 150 topics—ills, habits and recrea- 
tions. Dr. Kerley is particularly severe 
upon the matter of kissing a baby upon the 
mouth. He says: “All the infectious dis- 
eases may be transmitted in this way. * 

* * Kissing upon the hands is almost 
as dangerous.” Dr. Kerley, from his con- 
nection with the New York Polyclinic 
and Babies’ Hospitals, knows, of course, 
whereof he speaks, and has made a most 
useful book. Illustrated. 262 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Four Epochs of Woman’s Life, The, 
A study in hygiene. By Anna M. Galbraith, 
M. D., author of “Hygiene and Physical 
Culture for Women,” etc. With an in- 
troductory note by John H. Musser, 
M. D. In this instructive work are stated, 
in a modest, pleasing and conclusive man- 
ner, those truths of which every woman 
should have a _ thorough knowledge. 
Written as it is for the laity, the subject 
is discussed in clear, comprehensible lan- 
guage, readily grasped even by those most 
unfamiliar with medical subjects. A com- 
mendable feature of this volume of in- 
structive information is a comprehensive 
glossary of those medical terms necessary 
to a thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject under discussion. 185 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Around the “Pan” with Uncle Hank. 
By Thomas Fleming. The shrewd Yankee 
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farmer has traveled ere now, and seen 
strange sights, and chronicled his impres- 
sions and observations in his rural dialect. 
Mr. Fleming knows him well, and takes 
him, this time in the person of “Uncle 
Hank,” through the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, from one end to the other, by day 
and night, and mingles the humor of his 
rural character with just enough informa- 
tion to make the book of interest to those 
who did not see the show. Illustrated. 
262 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Hypolympia; or, The Gods in the 
Island. By Edmund Gosse. From Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues of the Gods down to Dis- 
raeli’s “Ixion in Heaven” confabulations 
of the pagan divinities have seldom failed 
to amuse. A tricksy spirit of harmless ir- 
reverence gives an added zest to the genre; 
we may perhaps put it that in having a 
laugh at the expense of Zeus or Pallas we 
seem to get something of the piquancy of 
profanity without its guilt, and, on the 
ether hand, while we laugh at them we 
are not altogether displeased to observe 
how many excellent reasons they have for 
laughing at us. Mr. Gosse has not failed 
of the opportunity which this literary form 
affords of satirizing all manner of human 
foibles and fashions—from the affectations 
of minor verse to the ugliness of many of 
our modes and places of worship—but he 
has also done something more. He has 
given us many fancies prettily conceived 
and more than prettily expressed, and we 
find his muse of levity often sobering her- 
self into companionship with poetry and 
wisdom. 220 pp. 18mo.—London Satur- 
day Review. 


Labyrinth of the World and the Para- 
dise of the Heart, The. By John Amos 
Komensky (Comenius). Edited and trans- 
lated by Count Lutzow, author of “A His- 
tory of Bohemian Literature,” etc. A 
translation of an allegory written by Co- 
menius, a great educator in Bohemia. 
Written from the standpoint of pessimism, 
it takes up life as a pilgrimage, guiding its 
subject through all the affairs of the 
world, pointing out their evils and dwell- 
ing in the spirit of the satirist upon fail- 
ure and lack rather than upon success. 
The translation is made by one unfamiliar 
with English and is prefaced by an account 
of Comenius’ life and work as well as the 
relation which both bear to his educational 
theories. 347 pp. I2mo. 


Master of the Science of Right Living, 
The. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
See review, page 489 
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Musing by Campfire and Wayside. 
By Dr. W. C. Grey. 
See review, page 484. 


Perfect Woman, The. Translated from 
the French of Charles Sainte-Foi. By 
Zephirine N. Brown. This book contains 
many high ideals. Though realizing their 
impossibilities in most cases, yet we also 
realize the value in thus holding before 
us a lofty example the effort to reach 
which will need the employment of our 
greatest energies. 195 pp. 1I6mo. 


Quarter Century of Cremation in North 
America, A. By John Storer Cobb. A 
sketch of the progress of cremation in the 
United States from 1873 to the present 
time. A list of public crematories is pre- 
sented, a table of annual cremations from 
1876 to the present time, the total amount- 
ing to only 13,281, and a bibliography of 
the subject. The author is the president 
of the New England Cremation Society. 
With frontispiece. 189 pp. I2mo. 


Select Works of Goldsmith. Compris- 
ing “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Plays 
and Poems.” The preface by Alfred W. 
Powell points out that “one immortal 


novel, one poem and two comedies here 
printed comprise all the writings of Oliver 


Goldsmith which indisputably belong 
neither to journalism nor hack-work.” No 
publisher has ever brought out a com- 
plete edition of his works, and these con- 
tain substantially the same share of Gold- 
smith as appeared in a single volume pub- 
lished some thirty years ago. It is printed 
in large type and published in a library 
8vo. “The Vicar of Wakefield” is pub- 
lished from a fifth edition of 1773. 434 pp. 
8vo. 


Shakespeare in Tale and Verse. By 
Lois Grosvenor Hufford. Aithough we 
could not wish for a better paraphrase of 
Shakespeare’s plays than those of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, yet even a more 
childish rendering of the stories will be 
found in this new book. It is just the 
book with which to instil an early love for 
Shakespeare in a boy or girl. 445 pp. 
I2mo. 


Soldier in Two Armies, A. By George 
Arthur Andrews. A simple story of a boy, 
Charles Abraham Hart, born September 
20, 1881, who enlisted in Company I, Sixth 
Mass. Infantry, June 17, 1898. He died while 
in service in Porto Rico, and this book 
gives an account of the New England 
home from which he came in Concord, 
Mass. His father, Abraham Hart, was 
deputy keeper of the Massachusetts Re- 
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formatory. The volume has its value in an 
historical sense through the account which 
it gives of the life of a private soldier dur- 
ing the Spanish war. With frontispiece. 
123 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Cupid and Psyche, The. Done 
into English from the Latin of Lucius 
Apuleius. By Walter Pater. Walter Pa- 
ter’s translations from Apuleius are 
associated in this book with reproduc- 
tions in bistre of Mark Antonio Armon- 
di’s engravings of Raphael’s frescoes at 
the Villa Farnesina. The page is a roomy 
folio, the illustrations occupying the upper 
third and the text being printed in a 
graceful italic face. The Neapolitan 
Psyche is used as a frontispiece, though 
critical opinion doves not now look upon 
this statue as presenting a Psyche, but 
instead a hermaphrodite. 42 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto. 


Through Hell with Hiprah Hunt. By 
Arthur Young. Hiprah Hunt is supposed 
to be a lecturer, reformer, ex-preacher, 
poet and president of a Dante club, who 
continually and earnestly advocates the 
justice of future punishment. He became 
imbued with the idea that he must find the 
infernal regions and prove to the world 
that the place is not a myth. His travels 
occupied six weeks in the fall of last year, 
and his notes of travel were embodied in 
a poem consisting of sixty-eight cantos of 
blank verse with voluminous “apparatus 
for study,” from which the notes in this 
volume have been abstracted. Many of 
the pictures are really amusing, but the 
text of the travesty on Dante is not cal- 
culated to produce an alarming amount of 
hilarity. 8vo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Twelve Allegories. By Kathleen Hay- 
dn Green. These twelve allegories, dedi- 
cated by the author to her father, Frank 
Green, Lord Mayor, are written in Scrip- 
tural phraseology and enforce familiar 
views in brief tales evidently suggested by 
the Gesta Romanorum. The volume is 
printed in attractive form and is a most 
comely issue. With frontispiece. 117 pp. 
I2mo. 


Wild Fowlers; or, Sporting Scenes and 
Characters of the Great Lagoon, The. 
By Charles Bradford, author of ‘The De- 
termined Angler,” etc. We learn a great 
deal in these pages about the natural his- 
tory of wild fowls and the best method of 
taking them. Most welcome of all is the 
quaint talk from some noted sporting 
characters who live near the Great South 
Bay, Long Island. The book should serve 
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a distinct missionary purpose if, by its 
reading, sportsmen are induced to favor 
an abolishment of spring shooting after 
the 1st of April. Illustrated. 175 pp. 
12mo.—The Outlook. 
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Oxford History of Music, The. By 
H. E. Wooldridge. Vol. I. The Polypho- 
nic Period. Part I. 388 pp. 8vo. 
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Familiar Butterflies and Moths. By 
W. F. Kirby, F. L. S., author of “Euro- 
pean Butterflies and Moths,” etc. In the 
present work the author has admirably 
succeeded in giving a popular account of 
some of the more interesting of British 
butterflies and moths; and, looking over 
the beautiful colored figures—more than 
two hundred in number—we see many 
that are strikingly like our own butter- 
flies; indeed, some of them are identical 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. The 
author has a pleasant way of telling what 
he knows of these beautiful insects; and 
it is well that we learn what we can about 
them. No less a naturalist than Bates, 
who wrote the classical ““Naturalist’s Ram- 
bles on the River Amazons,” has said: 
“The study of butterflies—creatures se- 
lected as the types of airiness and frivol- 
ity—instead of being despised, will some 
day be valued as one of the most import- 
ant branches of biological science?’ This 
was written nearly forty years ago, or pub- 
lished then; and the “some day” has ar- 
rived. Our own butterflies and moths have 
been pretty fully exploited by Scudder, 
Edwards and others; but their several pub- 
lications do not make this one anv the 
less desirable. With eighteen special 
plates containing 216 illustrations in color. 
136 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Forest Trees and Forest Scenery. By 
G. Frederick Schwarz. Illustrated. 183 
Pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 475. 
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Insect Life. Souvenirs of a naturalist. 
By J. H. Fabre. Translated from the 
French by the author of “Mademoiselle 
Mori.” With a preface by David Sharp, 
M. A. Edited by F. Merrifield. An accu- 
rate and graphic description of a group of 
insects spoken of in this work as “indus- 
trial insects” by a distinguished French 
naturalist, J. H. Fabre. It includes a 
number of beetles, wasps, ichneumon flies 
and bees. The species are all selected from 
French examples. The diction is lively, 
but based on the shrewdest, closest obser- 
vation, the illustrations are carefully 
drawn and reproduced in lithographs. M. 
Fabre was called by Darwin “that inimita- 
ble observer,” and is one of the first liv- 
ing naturalists in the insect world. 316 pp. 
12mo. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By Annie 
Oakes Huntingdon. With an introduction 
by Charles S. Sargent, LL. D. Illustrated 
with colored plates by Mary S. Morse 
and photographs by the author. I91 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 

See review, page 475. 


Woodland Orchids, The. With stories 
of orchid collecting, described and illus- 
trated by Frederick Boyle, author of 
“Camp Notes,” etc. This book on or- 
chids, illustrated with full-paged colored 
plates, contains accounts of the acquisi- 
tion of various orchids in South America 
and Malaysia by the collector which have 
appeared in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” the 
“Sunday Times,” “Black and White,” 
“Chambers’ Journal” and “Wide, Wide 
World.” This is interspersed with lists of 
cattleya, cypripedrium and other genra, 
and accounts of hybrids. There are 16 
plates. The general plan of the work is 
to associate with the technical description 
of the orchid, the account of its hybrids, 
the conditions under which it can be 
grown in an orchid house and an account 
of its discovery. 260 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Best Nonsense Verses, The. Chosen 
by Josephine Dodge Daskam. This is a 
small, dainty treasure-book of comic 
poems. They have been skilfully collected 
from the works of Lewis Carroll, Edward 
Lear, W. S. Gilbert, Guy Whetmore Car- 
ryl, Oliver Herford, Gelett Burgess, etc. 
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They are all characterized by a full share 
of sprightly wit and underlying humor. 
61 pp. 18mo. 


In the Valley of the Merrimack. By 
Julia Noyes Stickney, author of “Poems 
on Lake Winnipesaukee.” Illustrated. 66 
pp. 18mo. 

See review, page 473. 


Ship of Silence and Other Poems, The. 
By Edward Uffington Valentine. 161 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 473. 


Such Stuff as Dreams. By Charles E. 
Russell. A collection of verses somewhat 
above the average “jingle” of the present 
day. Many of the pages contain verses 
instinct with appreciation and love for na- 
ture. There are some really worthy 
thoughts embodied in beautiful lan- 
guage in the book. Decorated by Virginia 
Keep. 149 pp. 8vo. 


Turquois and Iron. By Lionel Josa- 
phare. With frontispiece. 104 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 473. 


Visions of Life. By Martha Shepard 
Lippincott. This is a rather large collec- 
tion of verses on all manner of subjects. 
There may be found a few poems worthy 
of the name in it, but the greater number, 
though possessing rhyme and rhythm, 
lack, nevertheless, the truly inspired note 
of the poetic spirit. A few are senti- 
mental, a number are merely common- 
place verse. The book is a garden that 
needs weeding; thorns and worthless grass 
are choking the blooming flowers. With 
frontispiece. 398 pp. I2mo. 


With Lead and Line. Along varying 
shores. A book of poems. By Charles 
Henry Webb (John Paul). 111 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 472, 


Ye Mountaineer. By Bingham Thoburn 
Wilson. This is an epic poem of a rather 
uncomfortable length. The arrangement 
is that of rhymed couplets, which gives a 
monotonous, singsong effect to the whole. 
There is little of real poetry in the work, 
the descriptions contain nothing new and 
are not in any way realistic. The best fea- 
ture of the book is the illustrating, done 
by J. Arthur Day in color. 233 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Measures of Nine Hundred Double and 
Multiple Stars Made with the Ejighteen- 
inch Refractor of the Flower Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. By Eric Doolittle. The 
second publication of the Flower Observ- 
atory, Vol. I, has not appeared, con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, containing measures of goo double 
and multiple stars made between January 
I, 1897, and October 15, 1900, including 
348 Burnham stars, 471 miscellancous 
stars, principally neglected pairs oi the 
Herschels and Struves, and 55 stars from 
the German catalogues of star zones and 
33 of the 49 binary stars, whose orbits 
have been computed by Dr. See. Wide 
and easy pairs form the majority of those 
observed, owing to the small number of 
good observing nights, the south horizon 
of the observed being particularly lacking 
in good observation sky, owing to the 
smoke of the neighboring city. The star 
observations are accompanied with notes 
by Mr. Burnham. Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I. Part 
III. 146.pp. Paper.” 8vo. 


Passenger Traffic of Railways, The. 
By Walter E. Weyl. This discussion of 
the passenger traffic of railroads is devoted 
half to a general discussion of the sub- 
ject. The other half is taken up with a 
minute statistical study of the traffic pol- 
icy of European Railroads and the de- 
velopment of passenger traffic in Great 
Britain and continental railways, with an 
analysis of the profit, the cost of operation, 
the growth of third-class passage, taxa- 
tion, the legal relations of the passenger 
and the probable future of railroad traffic. 
The work is not an exhaustive study, but 
groups a number of facts not easily ac- 
cessible* elsewhere. Publications of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Series in Polit- 
ical Economy and Public Law, No. 16. 
249 pp. 8vo. Paper. 
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What’s What! 1902. By Harry Quil- 
ter. Illustrated. 1168 pp. With appen- 
dix. 1I2mo. 
See With 


New Books. 
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Gospels According to St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, The. Edited by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Ely. 


Third Book of Moses Called Leviticus, 
The. Edited by J. A. Paterson, D. D. 
The Temple Bible is a product of much 
eareful consideration and planning. It 
represents the hope fulfilled to furnish 
to the public a Bible in small compass, yet 
in large, clear type, in substance free from 
doctrinal or denominational bias; in cther 
words, as literature pure and _ simple. 
Numerous notes by competent scholars 
are furnished for the purpose of elucida- 
tion of all difficulties, and each volume is 
edited by a separate author, who in every 
case has made a particular study of the 
book assigned him. The series will be is- 
sued in twenty-four 16mo volumes, of 
which seventeen will be devoted to the 
“Old Testament” and seven to the “New.” 
It is also purposed to publish an experi- 
mental volume of the Apochrypha—viz., 
Ecclesiasticus—which will be followed, if 
the public desire, by the remaining Apoc- 
tryphal books. The work promises to be 
an important step in the progress of edu- 
cation and will probably appeal to a wide 
circle of readers and devotees of litera- 
ture. 


Morris 
Indexed. 


Study of Religion, The. By 
Jastrow, Jun., Ph.D. 394 pp. 
T2mo. 

See review, page 488. 


Teachers’ Commentary on the Acts of 
the Aposties, The. By F. N. Peloubet, 
D. D. The authors says: “The purpose 
and methods of this commentary on the 
Acts are in the main the same as those 
of the previous volume on Matthew. The 
great object always before me remains 
unchanged—to present in the light of the 
latest and best scholarship, and in the 
side-lights of literature, the history of the 
Early Church as recorded in the Acts, so 
clearly, so simply, so practically, so sug- 
gestively, that persons of ordinary oppor- 
tunity for biblical study may possess, con- 
densed from very widely scattered sources, 
the substance of the best authors on the 
subject, with many references for those 
who desire from study and investigation.” 
The same general plan is followed as in 
the previous issues in this series. It opens 
with maps of the period, gives a table of 
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the chronology of the Acts grouped on the 
plan proposed by nine leading scholars 
and analysis of work. An introduction pre- 
sents the general view of the Acts which 
now obtains, gives recent literature in Eng- 
land on the subject, and follows the text 
with notes explanatory, historical, exe- 
getical, and oratory of a conservative 
character, but showing full familiarity 
with the last results of research and study. 
Illustrated. 385 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Twentieth Century New Testament, 
The. A translation into modern English. 
Made from original Greek. In three parts. 
Part three: The pastoral, personal and 
general letters; and the revelation. Com- 
pletes the translation into modern Eng- 
lish of the New Testament, extending from 
Timothy through Revelations. The same 
general plan is followed. As before, each 
epistle is prefaced by a brief statement as 
to the probable place in which it was 
written and its date. No opinion is ex- 
pressed as to the authorship of Hebrews 
or Revelations. James is made the first 
product of the Scripture canon. 128 pp. 
12mo. 


Via Christi. An introduction to the 
study of missions. By Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, M. A., author of “A Guide to 
the Study of Nineteenth Century Au- 
thors,” etc. During the Ecumenical Mis- 
sion Conference held in New York, April 
21 to May I, 1900, an organization was 
made including all the women’s boards of 
missions in the United States and Can- 
ada for the purpose of securing a more 
thorough study of missions. The first 
step in this direction was a simple prelim- 
inary series of six lessons in leaflet form, 
issued in September, 1900. This volume 
succeeded, and is intended to introduce the 
subject and to be followed by studies of 
modern missions in particular regions. 
Of its 245 pages, 140 are devoted to mod- 
ern missions. Previous chapters give a 
general account of missions divided from 
Paul to Constantine, to Charlemagne, to 
Bernard Clairvoux, to Luther, and the 
Halle missionaries. The treatment is 
necessarily extremely general and foliows 
received authorities. Each chapter is ac- 
companied by themes for discussion and a 
list of books of references, with a table of 
great events, great names and great pro- 
ductions. A bibliography closes the work, 
which is admirably arranged for the pur- 
pose of study. With frontispiece. 238 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 
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History of Geology and Paleontology to 
the End of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Karl Alfred von Zittel. Translated by 
Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon. This history 
is one of a series prepared by the Histori- 
cal Commission of the Bavarian Royal 
Academy of Sciences. It has been 
brought down by its author to the close 
of the nineteenth century. The text has 
been somewhat curtailed in translaticn in 
order to be more uniform with the other 
volumes. Topographic geology has been 
omitted entirely, as well as a list of buoks 
of references. The introductory sketch 
fills 152 pages of the 562 in the book. The 
history of geology is then taken up in 
chapters by cosmical, physiographical and 
dynamical geology, petrography, paieon- 
tology and stratifigraphical geology. A 
full index of authors closes the work and 
covers fifteen pages. With thirteen por- 
traits. 541 pp. 12mo. 


Modern Chemistry, Systematic. By 
William Ramsay, D. Sc. This sketch of 
systematic modern chemistry prepared by 
an authority endeavors to cover the en- 
tire field both of inorganic and organic 
chemistry given with great brevity and 
upon the lines of a manual rather than of 
a descriptive article. The Temple Prim- 
ers. With frontispiece. 197 pp. Indexed. 
18mo. 
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New England Society Orations, The. 
Collected and edited by Cephas Brainard 
and Eveline Warner Brainard. Published 
for the Society. Two vols. 466. 418 pp. 
8vo. 

See review, page 480. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Egypt, the Holy Land and Other 
Countries. By Vincent Brunner. An 
account of the ordinary trip taken by 


News 


tourists in Europe and the East, reprinted 
from a local newspaper in which they first 
appeared, illustrated by half-tones, with 
photographs, and closely follow the guide 
book with some flavor of personal ob- 
servation and adventure. 222 pp. I2mo. 


Ribbon of Iron, A. By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. Illustrated. 320 pp. 12mo 
See review, page 479. 


Wanderings in Three Continents. By 
the late Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K. C. M. G. Edited with a preface by W. 
H. Wilkins, M. A. In this volume are 
gathered together chapters descriptive of 
all Burton’s most important journeys dur- 
ing the seventeen most active years of his 
life. He told these tales of travel before 
various societies and in various volumes. 
His famous pilgrimage to Mecca and to 
El] Medinah is the subject of the first chap- 
ter. It is told with a simplicity and inter- 
est which make it readable for the busiest 
tourist on an elevated road or an ocean 
steamer. “A Ride to Harez,” the second 
story, contains a spirited account of a 
night attack on a camp at Berbera, and of 
the discouragement of being censured for 
upholding British authority when the ex- 
pedition returned to Aden. “To the Heart 
of Africa” and “A Trip Up the Congo” 
describe regions, cities and conditions 
that change and will change but 
slowly; but Burton’s visit to the 
Mormons at Salt Lake provides a 
chapter which reads like ancient history 
in this country to-day. Burton let his 
poetic fancy play about the Mormons in 
his book on the subject and made some 
prophecies which are by no means coming 
true, or are likely to come true. The 
weakness and strength of his interesting 
personality are curiously revealed to us on 
this side of the Atlantic by seeing his point 
of view while in Salt Lake City. He felt 
himself as far away from England as if 
on the Congo, and judged just a little bit 
by the glamor of distance and the per- 
spective of fancy when he wrote his book. 
But in the chapter printed here he re- 
strains himself to lively description. and 
reveals, as in his accounts of his African 
journeys, his courage, brotherliness. en- 
durance, humor and power of delightful 
and sustained narrative. With a photo- 
gravure portrait and illustrations by A. D. 
McCormick. 313 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 
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American Mural Painting. A study of 
the important decorations by distinguished 
artists in the United States. By Pauline 
King. This study of mural decoration in 
the United States, after a sketch of the 
work of William Morris Hunt, takes up 
in succession the Columbian Exposition, 
the Boston Public Library, the Walker 
Art Building, the Library of Congress and 
the Appellate Courts Building in New 
York. It is appreciative in its tone and is 
fully illustrated. 264 pp. 8vo. 


Anglo-American Pottery. Old Eng- 
lish China with American Views. A man- 
ual for collectors. By Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber, A. M., author of “Pottery and Porce- 
lain of the United States,” etc. This vol- 
ume is made up of a series of illustrated 
papers prepared by the writer and pub- 
lished in the “Clayworker,” of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. “The main purpose of the com- 
piler was to present as complete a list of 
the later Staffordshire designs in dark 
blue and other colors as possible, so clas- 
sified that the productions of each potter 
should be grouped together, whereby the 
identification of unmarked pieces might 
be facilitated to some extent by means of 
common border devices. It was not 
deemed necessary to present detailed de- 
scriptions of views for the reason that 
they would not be required by collectors 
who possessed examples of china bearing 
designs described nor carry definite mean- 
ings to those who did not. A number of 
illustrations give the leading examples 
and a catalogue describes individual ex- 
amples generally, with their size. The 
work covers a period from Revolutionary 
times down to the present, the last illus- 
tration being of a Bryan and Sewell piate. 
Mr. Barber is known as the one leading 
authority on this subject, which he has 
made his own in all its details. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 201 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Correggio. By Estelle M. Hurll. Miss 
Hurll’s contributions to the Riverside Art 
Series need but little recommendation. 
For the youthful student starting out in 
contemplation of art and the artists, no 
better introduction can be obtained than 
the admirably simple plan of setting forth 
interpretations and accompanying pictures 
as embodied in this art series. 92 pp. 
I2mo. 


English Church Needlework. By Maud 
R. Hall. A book which is sure to 
find a hearty reception among wo- 
men active in church work is “Eng- 
lish Church Needlework,” a guide for 
workers and designers of frontals, burses, 
chalice veils, bookmarkers, pulpit and desk 
hangings, alms bags, altar linen, stoles, 
banners and copes—all the artistic em- 
broideries which had a revival in England 
in the last century, in consequence of the 
romanticist movement in literature and 
art, and still more, of course, in connec- 
tion with the great Oxford movement. 
Church needlework is not merely the con- 
cern of professional artists and artisans; 
the women of congregations, especially in 
smaller places, where the resources of the 
churches are not great, can here be of in- 
estimable service. Miss Hall’s book offers 
them full instruction, from the very begin- 
ning, in the matter of material, designing 
and stitches, and, in addition, a series of 
designs, based upon the best old models. 
Illustrated. 139 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel, The. 
By Evelyn March Phillips. A single vol- 
ume, believed by the author to be the first 
which has hitherto been devoted solely to 
the frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel, attempt- 
ing to indicate their place in the history 
of Italian art, their painters, the religious 
scenes depicted and the great religious 
scheme which the series embody. The crit- 
icism is literary rather than artistic and 
does not enter minutely into the various 
questions of attribution. Illustrated. 154 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Giotto. By T. Mason Perkins. This 
sketch of Gictto approaches the subject al- 
together from a technical standpoint. The 
anecdotes of Vasari are omitted, and “it- 
erary criticism” has no place, instead the 
works attributed to Giotto in the successive 
stages of his life as an artist are taken up 
iu detail. Photographs are reproduced, 
and the historical conditions of technical 
character carefully studied. Great Masters 
in Painting and Sculpture. 144 pp. I2mo. 


Greek Art. By T. W. Heermance, 
Ph.D. It is as essential to acquire a taste 
for good art as it is to acquire one for 
good literature and as necessary to study 
the masterpieces of art as to study the 
masterpieces of literature. Nearly all art 
can be traced back to the early ages of 
Greece and Rome, therefore to those times 
we turn to begin our studies. Among ex- 
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isting remnants of Greek sculpture we find 
some of the noblest works of all times, and 
it is to contemplate the principal of these 
works that Dr. Heermance has designed 
his little book, “Greek Art.” It is a brief 
but a learned and penetrative exposition, 
and is well worth the perusal of anyone. 
The four illustrations in photogravure are 
particularly fine. 25 pp. 18mo. 


Pavement Masters of Siena, The. 
(1369-1562). By Robert H. Hobart Cust, 
M.A. This is a thoroughly technical expo- 
sition of the various pavement masters of 
Siena. There are some valuable illustra- 
tions given and the text is well adapted to 
the use of art students. Handbooks of the 
Great Craftsmen. 155 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Progressive Design for Students. By 
James Ward, author of “Principles of Or- 
nament,” etc. This volume on ornamental 
designs gives a series of lessons based on 
the South Kensington methods, beginning 
with natural objects and using them in pat- 
terns. The author in a preface expresses 
the hope that “the book will be useful to 
masters of our primary schools when in- 
structing large classes in rudimentary de- 
sign, and to students and masters of art 
classes also, from the progressive nature of 
the studies illustrated and explained.” 
With forty-two illustrations. 49 pp. 8vo. 


Saint Anthony in Art and Other 
Sketches. By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, au- 
thor of “With a Pessimist in Spain,” etc. 
Illustrated. 260 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 478. 
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Chase of De Wet and Other Later 
Phases of the Boer War. As seen by an 
American correspondent. By Frederick 
Hoppin Howland. “And every one was 
keen to close with De Wet. He had many 
admirers among Gen. Ridley’s officers, and 
while discussing our dinner before the 
campfire in the chilly evenings we often 
spoke of how we would make a guest of 
him if we ever had the luck to make him 
prisoner.” Thus writes Frederick H. How- 
land in this book. The sentence we 
have quoted indicates as well as a 
whole book of writing could dc it 
the admiration and esteem in which 
brave men of war hold each other, 
though fate has put them in the position of 


Book News 


enemies. De Wet is not a character in the 
book until the eleventh chapter is reached, 
and to the end we get no view of him and 
no new knowledge of his personality, his 
resources or his relation to the Boers 
through whose country he whirled like a 
lost soul eluding extinction. What Mr. 
Howland does give us is such a picture of 
the drudgery of “cleaning up the fag-end 
of a war” as no one else has written, and 
into this he throws some notable vignettes 
of Lord Roberts, Gen. “Archie” Hunter, 
the real hero (or joint hero with Fighting 
Macdonald) of the battle of Omdurmann; 
of Broadwood, the man who squeezed him- 
self out of the jaws of death at Sanna’s 
Post, and of the guardsman general, Me- 
thuen. He also gives us his frank and just 
opinion of Mr. T. Atkins and of his offi- 
cers. With frontispiece. 203 pp. I2mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties, 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS of 
WA N A M A K E R 


American Mural Painting. By Pauline 
King. $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. By John 
Codman, 2d. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Around the “Pan” with Uncle Hank. By 
Thomas Fleming. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Billy Stories, The. By Eva Lovett. 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents 


Britain’s Title in South Africa. by James 
Capron, M. A. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
Chase of DeWet, The. By Frederick Hop- 

pin Howland. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

Classification, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Ernest Cushing Richardson. $1.25; 
by mail, $1.35. 

Correggio. By Estelle M. Hurll. 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

County and Town in England. By Grant 
Allen. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

Daughter of the Huguenots, A. By Elizabeth 
A. Champney. $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

English Church Needlework. By Maud 
R. Holl. $4.00; by mail, $4.19. 

Forest Trees and Forest Scenery. By G. 
— Schwarz. $1.50; by mail, 

1.62. 

Four Epochs of Woman’s Life, The. By 
Anna M. Galbraith, M. D. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.36. 

Four On a Farm. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

French People, The . By Arthur Hassall, 
M. A. The Great Peoples Series. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel, The. By 
Evelyn March Phillips. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.10. 

George Romney. By Rowley Cleve. 
Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 38 
cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

G. F. Watts, R. A. By Charles T. Bate- 
man. Bell’s Miniature Series of Paint- 
ers. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Giotto. By F. Mason Perkins. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.45. 
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Greek Art. By T. W. Heermance, Ph.D. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


History of Geology and Palaeontology to 
the End of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Karl Alfred von Zittel. Translated by 
Maria M. Ogilvie Gordon. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

Hypolympia. By Edmund Gosse. 
by mail, $1.06. 

Ideal School, An. By Preston W. Search. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Idol of Bronze, An. By Louise Palmer 
Heaven. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Insect Life. By J.-H. Fabre. Translated 
from the French by the author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” $1.35; by mail, 
$1.47. 

In the Valley of the Wyoming. By Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson. $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

Japan. A record in color. By Mortimer 
Menpes. Transcribed by Dorothy 
Menpes. $5.40; by mail, $5.64. 

Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 


The (1745-1826). Edited by the Countess 
of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale. 2 
vols. $9.00; by mail, $9.31. 

Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, The. 
By Calvin Thomas. $3.25; by mail, 
$3.47. 

Lorenzo Lotto. By Bernhard Berenson. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.73. 

Luke Delmege. By the Rev. A. P. Shee- 
han. $1.00; by mail, $1.18. 

Madame de Lamballe. By George Ber- 
tin. Translated into English by Arabella 
Ward. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Modern Chemistry. By William Ramsay. 
36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald: $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

Notes Introductory to the Study of the 
Clementine Recognitions. By Fenton 
John Anthony Hort, D. D. go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


$1.00; 


Opera Singers. A pictorial souvenir. By 
Gustave Kobbe. $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 










































Oxford History of Music, The. By H. E. 
Wooldridge. $4.50; by mail, $4.72. 


Oxford Studies. By John Richard Green. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 





Pavement Masters of Siena, The (1369- 
1562). By Robert H. Hobart Cust, M. 
A. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Perspective for Art Students. By Charles 
G. Hatton. $2.00; by mail, $2.13. 


Philip Freneau. The poet of the Revolu- 
tion. By Mary S. Austin. $2.50; by 
mail, $2.66. 


Plea of Pan, The. By Henry W. Nevin- 
son. $1.25; by mail, $1.32. 


Present Irish Questions. By William 
O’Connor Morris. $4.00; by mail, $4.16. 


Progressive Design for Students. By 
James Ward. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Quarter Century of Cremation in North 
America. By John Storer Cobb. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 


Ribbon of Iron, A. By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Romance of King Ludwig II of Bavaria. 
By Frances.Gerard. $1.75; by mail, 
$1.90. 

Royal Navy, The. By Wm. Laird Clowes. 
Vol. VI. $6.50. 


Ruskin and the English Lakes. By the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.60. 


Sea Children, The. By Walter Russell. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.75. 

Select Works of Oliver Goldsmith. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


Short Talks with Young Mothers. By 
Charles Gilmore Kerley. $1.25; by mail, 


$1.38. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones. By Malcolm 
Bell. Bell’s Miniature Series of Paint- 
ers. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Soldier in Two Armies, A. By George 
Arthur Andrews. 60 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 










Stories of Enchantment. By Jane Pentzer 
Myers. $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 





Stories of the Tuscan Artists. By Albinia 
Wherry. $4.00; by mail, $4.20. 





Story of Cupid and Psyche, The. Trans- 
lated by Walter Pater. $3.00; by mail, 


$3.14. 





Studies of French Criminals of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By H. B. Irving. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By Anne 
Oakes Huntingdon. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.42. 


Study of Religion, The. By Morris Jas- 
trow, Jun., Ph.D. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Tale of the Great Mutiny, The. By W. H. 
Fitchett, B. A. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Theatre, The. By Charles Hastings. Au- 
thorized translation by Frances A. Wel- 
by. $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 


Tower of London, The. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, F. S. A. Vol. 1. 
$5.85; by mail, $6.05. 


Twelve Allegories. By Kathleen Haydn 
Green. $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


Velasquez. By George C. Williamson, 
Litt. D. Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Painters. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Wagner Opera Stories. By Grace Edson 
Barber. 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


Wanderings in Three Continents. By the 
late Captain Sir Richard Burton, K. C. 
M. G. $3.50; by mail, $3.68. 


What’s What 1902. By Harry Quilter, 
M. A. $2.50; by mail, $2.71. 


Wild Fowlers, The. By Charles Brad- 
ford. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


William Hamilton Gibson, Artist-Natural- 
ist-Author. By John Coleman Adams. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Woodlands Orchids, The. By Frederick 
Boyle. $6.30; by mail, $6.53. 
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A Handsome Volume of 506 pages, divided into 
15 chapters, as follows : 





Quaint 
Corners in 


Philadelphia 


A Quaker Soldier—Helen Campbell 
The City of a Dream—Helen Campbell 
Caspipina, The Story of a Mother Church 


—Louise Stockton 
Old Saint Joseph’s—Elizabeth Robins 


The Old Philadelphia Library 


—Louise Stockton 
Quaker and Tory—Helen Campbell 


The Philadelphia Post-Office 


—Edwin A. Barber 
Shop Windows—Elizabeth Robins 
Public Schools—Etiza 8. Turner 
A Master Builder—Helen Campbell 
Early Abolitionists—Helen Campbell 
Medical Education—Helen Campbell 


The Bettering House and Other Charities 


—Louise Stockton 


The Right to Bear Arms 


—Frank Willing Leach 
Stephen Girard —Louise Stockton 






















With 174 illustrations from designs by Joseph 
Pennell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stevens, Colin C. 
Cooper, Jr., Walter M. Dunk, Mary K. Trotter and 
others. Illustrated Cover Designs. 


75c; by mail, 90c. 

























John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

















Are you willing to venture a 





quarter for a three months’ trial sub- 





scription to THE GENTLEMAN’S 





MaGAZINE and get your money back 





if you don’t like it? 





Nothing like it ever published. 





Instructive pamphlet on 


Tells of his clothing and fashions, 
his den, his sports, games, pipe and Graphology 


(Reprints from “ The Bookkeeper.”’) Postpaid, 25 Cents. 


Address, M. H. BOOTH, 1628 S. 13th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING 
j 
} 






glass, books, manners, etc., with sto- 











ties, business articles and lighter mat- 






ter. 












Dollar a year. 
Quarter for (3) months. 
Dime a copy. 


THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


180 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B.‘ Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED |) 


Liquals SilkVelvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


WANAMAKER’S 


Philadelphia New York 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 


in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 


These goods are presented 


Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


OUR PATENT TRANSFORMATION in connec- 


tion with our latest PATENT POMPADOUR will cover 7 
the natural hair like a net of wavy hair, producing a 4 


graceful and dainty coiffure easily adjusted, requiring 7 
but a few moments to secure to the head. It has the 
effect of natural curly hair, which would require an 
hour’s labor at the hands of the hairdresser. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of latest styles to 


Ss. C. BECK 
36N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








